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THD YE (pe PP UBD * 
PUR RA Ug te , NA Ce 
THE ENILE’S TEARS. 
The bell had toll’dthe parting hour! 
He look’ d--it was his last— 
‘Upon the I.ttle smiling cot,” 
That vanished—as he pass'd! 
A cry of loud und sorrowing woe 
Fell deep upon Lis ear— 
His aged mother wept !—could he 
tefuse a parting tear? 
He knelt beside a lone ly grave=— 
red there ; 





o marble ¢ 
He raised on high a pitying look— 
He breat\'d a silent prayer 
For all he loved in friendship’s hour, 
om : 
Phough cold—to him more dear! 
' 


He rose—but could he leave that spot, 





N ol , t ~~? 
Nor give a parting teat 


They drove him from bis smiling home— 
From ell he lovedtoo well— 

7, 

To wander in a distant clime, 
Where ev'ry billow’s swell 

Recalls to mind the little stream 
That ran so br 

Seside his cot—his } appy cot!— 


He thought—and dropp'd a tear 





yhtand clear 


TO MY CANARY. 
Oh! sweet little captive, how sad is thy strain! 
What is it can prompt thee like this to c mplain? 
All these little murimurs I justly may chide ; 
For daily, thou knowest, thy wants are stl} 





Do the 1ady trees tempt thee to quit thy abode ? 
Do the beauties of natare invite thee abroad 

li instinet informs thee ‘tis sumin 
I then do not wonder that th 


bright day 

ya wouldst away 

where wouldst thou go 
When mountains and valleys are buried in snow 

When groves are dismantled and cold the sun’s beam, 
Aud winte liding stress 


Sut where, pretty captive, ol! 


*s chill breath binds each sweet 
N | “ay ‘ nloented res “weoet litte oerd, 
For fean assure thee thy fate not herd ; 
Though nature's inviting in summer's gay form, 
Know, that after the sunshine there follows the storm 


JOURNAL OF A WALK FROM ROME TO NAPLES. 

May lath, i8S1.—Having been engaged for the !ast five days in ar 
ranging all things for my proposed pedestrian excursion to Naples, I left 
Rome this morning at peep or dawn, which might be about hall-past 
three. Asli paced along the streetsevery thing lay buried in silence, 
save the occasional tinkle of a beil or bieat cf = goat, proceeding 
the herds, which every spring are driven from the mountains to pass 
their nightsin the Roman streets, and gratify the Roman palates with 
their milk inthe morning. I passed throu the Piazzi Barbarini, deco- 
rated by the most picturesque fountain in ome, and proceeded on lo- 
wards the Porto $+. Lorenzo, by the Baths of Diocletian. I cannot 
say but [ felt somewhat sad at leaving Rome, a city where I bad spent 
some of the happi hoursof my life, and which 
million classic associations, possesses living and breathing charms su- 
perior perhaps to any other city in the world. With regard to mere 
man PpoSs@osst Sa nervous sen ibility similar to 





rom 


independent of its 





place, and locality tuo, 
the feline rac ind though new objects may excite more, they never 
can touch the 

for the last tim 
lancholy ;the sky was cloudless 


ame chord which the sight of old ones does, when seen 
Sut the morning was not one forthe nursing of me 


and the thermometer Ot —anew world 





was betore me, and the old one was soon torgot tn the interest prod iced | 


by the surrounding scenes Atthe gate I was detained ior a minute till 
my passport was signed, and then getting clearof the walls I got fairly 
en route 

Theroad to Tivol 
thirty pounds, and a hot sunrendered it less so ;—the distance, howev 
pictorially speaking, is always lovely. increasing in beauty as you ay 
proach the Appenines Ata solitary Osteria called Forino, about nine 
miles from Rome, | filled tay gourd bottle with wine, which, with some 
bread and fruit, | enjoyed up mabank of w I crossed the 
Teverone or Annio, and about seven miles from Tivoli strack off aiew 
yards to the left, and saw the Lago di Tartari, perhaps anciently vol 
‘ having the effect of 


s not very interesting and perhaps a knapsack of 


id Me wers 


canic, famed for its petrifying qoality—the water 





tartarizing all vegetables \ little ta eron I saw a broken mass ol 
a Roman tomu. lying among the grass, which, thoffh shewing deb 
ment from a profusion and heaviness of ornament, was worthy examina 


tion. In one panne! were arabesques and flowers, inthe other the 


4 tew stens brought me to a rapid stream flowing from the 





inscription 
Lago di Turtari. w h smelt, some distance ¢ of sulphur and It 
; j 


I tasted the water, and tound it similar 
Harrowente Every thing is petrified wi 
fectly devoid of life. The approach to Tivoli is very picturesque, and 


thin reach of it, and Hts per 





somexw that decli vitous --but the profusion of truit trees renders it shia y 


and acreeable I entered an old gateway and aiter climbing a strag- 





gling line of street. arrived at the Sibylla. Ihave always heartily sym 
pathised with old Sir John’s exciamation,—' Shall I not have mine 
ease inmine ino —and on the prese nt occasion, alter throwing my 
self into the embraces of a buge arm-chair, and ordering an instanta 
neous dinner, | believe I indulged in it more than once The windows 


of the room into which I had been ushered commanded a good view ol 
the two principal cascades, and were so close to them, that the steacy 
sound ol their falling waters superin juced a sleepy sensation rhe 
broader and larger one is too artificial and weir-like in appearance, Dut 
the other is I ever saw Afier dinmer 
which. though a solitary one, I enjoyed t tle. I went down 
ard of the inn, where stand the ruins e Temple of Vesta, vulgar- 
y Sybil. It is emallerthan I expected, but the proportion of the whole 's 
excellent: indecdI do not know a siagie Roman ruin of equally chaste 
d Greek-like appearance. I now proce ad to 
ubiaco. On crossing the timber bAdge 


the most pi teresqjue waterta 
to the 





ced rowad on the 
ctly over the ro 





c@ cas 


| eade, one has a beutiful view up the river, and from a pointa littl to 


the left, a cvod view of the temple 1 wenton thre neh the eate ar d 
turning to the left, made a sketch of the town and distant Roma 


pagna. When finished, I descended amongst the olive trees a! 


cam 
wild litte footpath into the valley, where [found myself | a: 

H 7 : ell in the true 
Itulian Arcadia ‘locks of shee pand ge ‘ 
with here and there a ' 
Wan like countenance asleep by their side Phe rocks, which were at 





ats were feeding round me 





epherd, with his picturesque conical hat, a 





Awhite or fine ochre coiour Inters perse d with grey were ¢ upletely 
oOvVercrown wit large nloes ota light blu sh Tree s n ot vh } 
were in flower The olive trees were the finest tl had seen—the trunk 


niastic way, and tive 
ing so brightly in the sun, that they ippeared to be ill of 

iver A!together it reminded me strongly of ‘some of Tasso's deseri 
lions of sylvan scene 1 


nd branches twisting and twining in the most 


eaves gliiter 





| 
y By climbing to the brow of the hill, and tak 
ing a circuitous direction round the town, I saw the far-famed Coscatel 
les. ‘There are three of them, but that nenrest the temple is the fret 





isitis the lewst actificial in appearance, ‘I rocks over, throug. an 
elow which the water gushes, are all clothed in a rich rn oe 
which, as the setting of the sun shone right upon it, louke like Emme 


rald seen through clear water. I crossed apiece of o9 Roman 


to which a modern wooden one has been added, and here there are ey 





dent marks that the river was ancis nily mach larger Onmy way back 


tothe town Lovertook crowd ot peasants returning from labeur, men 
iwomen mingled together for the latter work in the 


mon with the forme: The men wore their jac kets over the left shou! 


fields in cou 





ders—the common practice of the Italian peasantry in hot weather l 
passed through the same gate I did upon first entering, and arrived a 
( n just about Ave Maria In Italy the twilight is short, for almost 


as soon as the sun sets night commences; but the little there is of it. i 
most delicious Throngh a garden under the Syiilla, 1 descended to 
(;rotto of N ptune, where Lsaw all the wonders of the most b 


ful cascade. Tt was the magic hour of the gloamin, and through a cleft 
of the rock the moon vet a crescent e down “pon me w ! | 
that very clear sofiness o peculiar to ber in this part ef the world \ 
thousand rooke, who id built their nests in the flesures of the r 
‘ «e to the waterfa ‘ five returning home ’ lit ht tirew th 
hinch if across the wice foam, and mingled their harsh wit 
ther se of the water Qin the very summit of t rock ,over 
ie abyss, a convent was pe ched, whence a! n t be faint 
rd the vesper hymn velling and dying withthe bree I retu ed 
> wily up the stews nathway, and oy dreams that might were worth 
CiAu 2 LOTR ‘ 
"iuy 39, Fear eS . ! . nowmetenGl- : tut thoteh the 
moruing Was loudy, and pluvious, it « I not prevet Me roi rasey 


! 
rranging my knaps ich and setting off at a good pace, m the middle 
a small town romantically situated 


ere are two roads, as an Irisl 





for Subiaec 


{ a sharp shower 
ainong the Appenines i m 
man would say, one on the ri 





he other on the left bank of the 


river. The one to the left is the carriage road; and the other is no road 


I went out by the Porto St. Gio 


vanni. and continued to go along the margin of the river lor some litth 


at all, straight across the mountains. 


time, when Llost it by a twist it made to the leit, not again to meet with 


it till at Subiaco About three miles from Tivoli, L pass. d over a bridge 
Which crosses a sina ributary of the Aunio, near the ruins of a Ro 
from this point the road was execrably bad, what from 


its own nature, being nothing but a collection of loose round stones; 


man aqueduct: 


what from the heavy rain which had fallen, and the tenacious vature ot 


the clayey soil I waded on however with a put heart, till observing 
sore goathe rds breaktasti under the shelter of a Roman ruin, I join 
ed the m, and made ag vod meal on goat's milk, ricotta. and brown bread 
There were nine orten of them, ail one family, and fine strong lookin 
fellows they were: no luxurious habits had unstrung their sinews, but 


under «lam or goat 





they 


p exposed to the d amp dews of night 
skin. They were very civil, but could not at all understand the object 


of my journeying. LT filled my gourd with milk, and went on my way 


rejoicing As I proceeded, howeve the weather got wilder, and the 





road worse, as it approac ed the hills to which its course seemed to tyre 
directed through the centre of a long and broad valley atlength it de 
generated into not glut an empty water course, pas thle enon 

dry weather, but at present, whew the rain beat down in torrents, a 

companied by as! » wind, it looked very much like a poet's deseriy 


tion of the road to happiness or fame The first habitation 1 met was 
the Osteria of Castel Madama solitary black, and forlorn. The whol 
datthe doorto see me pass, wane it Was ovlViOUs 


inhabitants assemb 


from the feart 1 in their faces, that they took me for 


|wonder pretu ed 


at least a rebel or a brigand As | stumbled on through the mire haud 











passijus equis the a ery vegan to assumearueged fierceness whict 
iccorded withthe weather l soon began to ascend the hill undera 
little town called Ciciliano, but the road, instead of passing through it 
struck off to the leit, throu amiry lane; an }here I could not he F 
thinking of the drawn | had seen in an ancient copy of the Pil 
vrim’s Progress,” of Christian in the silo igh of De pond, for I plur { 
and kicked about as much as he is represented doing in the wood-cut 
by and bye [| came to another ll place, called Grerano, perched ua; 
like an eagh nest amor er . Aslaecer d and passed r } 
it, the ky became wisi ' eral places d the sun shone ou 
through the rents of the stormy suds The view was splend 4 
rentle slopes and pleasant valle indt is Of high pretensions covered 
with vine ana ¢ e tre Atier passing (,erano, the road ke the 
weather. crew better ut. like it oon retorned agam to ifs former 
character I twice mistook my way, but at length falling in with « 
goatherd, he set me uy the right path. This was a man about fort 
dressed in goat-skins; of is head he worea brown conical t. and hi 
feet aud legs were covered with a sort of coarse leathern buskins: b 
hair was coarse, f lang ed his eye keen black, and deep sunk and 
his chin and upper lip a mass of uncombed hair, leaving room only bere 
and there for the appearance of patches of a deep brown cheek I 
his left side was slung aleathern bottle, andin his right hand he elda | 
sinewy stick At first he v nuch frightened at my appearance, his| 
not being alife of much society, and ac sintance being greater wil 
every other anima wn) me Asl pproached him with amioahbie sig 
nals, he juieted a huge shite Campagna dog w! h seemed ready 
spre 4 upon me When [to d hum the nature if my difficulties, he not 
nly voluoteered to show me the right path, but hasteged and caught a! 
goat and milked her, and wi afterade s draught I offered to pay 





he refused money altogether. This was « character fam fond of 


' 
Liem iog and though I could not canter him, Mike Wordsworth io bis’ 


Naggoner, throwgh a wordy volume, he might perhaps deserve ut better 
Hay ing got ya track, | egnn to ascend a mouptainot ped sand 
ne, which with some d fMiewlty I ace opliehed, from it lippery and 
uncertain looting, from whose top | caught a sight of Subioeo upon 
which a watery Fieam of the sun wasshining. It is situated 
rising out of the valley } 

mlace, fooking much like a cast 


on a rock 


ve house, tll the Cardinal 





Caleti's \e wing fortified, lormes the 
own of the whele, and looks down with preest-like scorn on all the 
neighbouriag eetatrs I erosse the Annio, which has still the same 
uish-green coloe? as at Tivoli, and immediately ¢ niered the inn famed 
for its beautiful laediady She met me at the door, together with a 
goodly groupe of husbands, cousins, and | vers, and perceiving sone 


1} 


ing inthe shape ef humanity, though masked and caricatured by 1 
effects of mud aed rein, ushered me with great kindness into a snug 
litte bed room, @fd then left me to recreate myself anew, which | 

eedily did from the | ensures of my khowpeack "The rain hed by this 
time increased im density, and from my little « 





erment | could obeernve 
the tall trees betding like reeds, under the foree of the wind. I felt 
that selfish feelingeot hoppiness arising from congratulation at our owe 
individual comlort, ood my wwiternal spird cut a caper at every additi 

‘ 
proof of the wea malipnity I descended into the parlour, where 


prvo 
I found the guest®#foneregated together, as we see sheep io a store ' 











the lee side of a ! Dive ‘ tedot a French landscape poniote 
a German student of mineralogy id an ivieh aod Englieh surgeor 
They had assemb! { ther fre ibjects as separate as the position of 
their various ceusdric The | nier was attrected to Pubineo by ite 
wel known romé6ntic character of scenery: the etudent by the rich 
treasures of minty inclosed inthe bowels of tl surrounding ‘ 
the English sure ’ ninordinate desire tor fishin which had al 
iys tempted heii j ‘ urther, lo bud il trout really es edn 
ie Italian stream ' pling >it they were civ lized enough to leap at 


me ot the very Dest exted London fi obtaim which an Daglieh 





trout would Spriany, & t ee feet into the air [lis travelling abroad 
eems to have be » Other spur To « erve the manne ot the 
French trout, be had perambulated most of Pranc had plunge 
imongetthe wildest parts of Switz nd to discover if the fish there 
cer nu vencwa ir ! finelly 

tot the \p)y we } seare ol the ‘ airy Lhe mo 
a orthy foilouer « ue 4 rte le \ ton le talked co 
linually of (ie a@tnlebeit, and cut an r, and bra wire and reels 

ing long #fOfees of monstrous Pat i trout won and lost, and 
then wou geht hye he reobunted with a emile of infinite antiefac 
o iw elling é vet intorestis t t* »m sort Of paternal 
plore oe DF te hie wLet Gahing with beit or met h faces 

WwW uw tind Greate . P . , , 


S4fiter, a / 

n him, there was NO Cntr 
have visited with a more ine«etantaneous or heavier punt ment B ‘ 
heavy indeed were his preser molaints, ashe had been wasting all his 


hard-earned the banks of the Aunio, without 


the power beer 


eraperience for thire@edawe of 


baving had the sati daction of ratees a fin: andhe had at last come to 
the conclusion, that the march of «ivizat had not advanced far 
enough among the Italian trouts, as ey hed no iden of leaping ata fis 
but kept eretly groping alter rarlere at the ittom of the streams 
To dea the object the Erichman hat is ¢ when he left hie Green 
Island for the till eenct hores of Italy is not oe as I question 


much il he knew tt lLimeell wards informed, that having 


, 
en fortunate or aofortanate enough te Willa friend ina duel, he had 





seized the opportunity to make a pleasure wip abroad jut whatever 
had been the onginal motive that bad proupted his locomotion, it Was 
‘ vious that his present ang v sto kill timeand enare, and seeming ol 
a light iepostion I do not think he often missed his aim There 
were ti wever, when It ht Leould dieover thet something 


yair, whech he tried to conees) even from himesell 





urke | 


When LL entered the room, an oblong wainscotted «hambe the fading 





light whi treamedio through the single square window only se ved 
faintiy ft mark the outlines of the various figures: and it would have 
puzzled Lavater himeelf tol e formed an opinion onthe dia shadowy 
features whi met my gaze The conversation, whieh was pro 
ceedin ta brisk pace uddenly ceased on my entering; whieh led 
me to sui e that | had heen the subject of it. This the Frenct 

man part ( med, by asking me in the name of heaven why 
Thad walked acre the hills on such a day Gentlemen said 

im vege youare no doubt surprised ats et whrel you maHy suppore 
it least imprudent and useless; but eve one has bis hobby, and 
for mys t pleasure I derive in find myself among such good 


company alter afew iardships, ten times counterta ances any lithe pain 
ny y ; 
Though the addition of fins 


would have meterially assisted my progress in the watery atmosphere 


I may have experienced on the road 








through wh I pa eed, I never once found myself in the situetionot a 
fish ont of water At the latter part of this speech the Foglishman 
oricked u s ear but supper and biz hte at that moment appeanng 
‘ e conversation opped It was now that I began to play Spurzheim 
and Lavate end my subjects certainly exhibited diversity enough in 
eir aonesrance The Frenchman waea littl fellow, with beard and 
tus of cut @f Henry Quatre, head large with finely marked foie 
Lend. | eve sick and dark. and all bie motions nimble and active asa 
sone From hie ng resdence in It his manners partook slightly 

if Ite P pperyness, thou upon t sbiecte he was periectly on 
omarved @ pen The Germar at neathim, end who tormeda 
Bicet i nirget wasa tall youth abouttwenty who had obviou ly 
4 teal 1h {i cad round and emalt and the pre " 
{-¢ tt corle which clustered round it and flowed down his 

‘ P ppear st more * IVis eyes were deep sank and ofa 

; e, and possessir together vith much acute intelligence, that 
Loam Ww look, so indisnensible in a German cher A slight 
eleva nol one si iider served to give him a eort of sickly cnet: and 
the lencth « mines { limbs heightened the effect Ilis motions 
were perfectly graceless. im ike one who had never thought * worth 
} “ those minor elegaucies of eociety, than one who had 
never ha n bis power to dos The Irishmen was degage, end tree 
and careless asa fi his vn skillelal He had obv y seen 
u ; het is calledthe world; and! tnanners spoke plein as words 
f hody cares f e, I)) care for nobody He was e little wan 


} and lege to matct 

His head hed one of t ose long duck-egg vhi forme, geeerall” es 
hibited by gentlemes of the lew; and having but a thin crop of balr 
upon it, dist layed ebout the posterior regions several very large phreno 
logice bumps indicative ef certain propensities for which the Irish are 


* air of Atlas looking # 


ck set; withse 
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aie “s = -~ ee ata ~ 4 . 
formed all the world over. His features were hard and strong, especelly | young man in B—; : : : 
tato, and from the effect of | such a house where she was going to dine, or spend the evening; nay, 
The Englishman | that she would like to have a sweetheart like Theodore. “Theo would 


his nose, which was of the form called 
drinking aod hard living ot the evlour o 


beet root. 


= 


that she hoped Theodore would be st such or | 


te this last formed the antipodes, being thin aad pale, and shadowy as | Rosalie interpose, and with a saucy toss of her head exclaim, that ao 


a starved cel or cousumplive spout fish. 


From the thio outline of his} body should have Theodore but Rosalie, for Rosalie was his little wife. 


aeck lis shoulders fell away with frightful precipitation ; aod his legs! "T'was thus she learned to admire the face and person of Theodore. who 


being formed in the fashion of a stork, seemed wel! adapted to dabbie 


more than once paid for her acquired estimation of them; for some- 


in lakes and rapid streems, whither the inordinate desire of fishing so | times before a whole company she would march up to him, and sean- 


iften led him His face possessed a great deal ol mild intelligence ; 


rat bie eve seemed always strained to its bent. as if watching the mo-)| that he was the handsomest young man in B 
‘ y iis hand. which Byron calls the only true | so kind to her, and thought so much of any thing she did, aud took such 
y notice of ber! 

But when the summer of her seventeenth year Leheld her bursting into 
woranhood; when her expanding thoughts, 
rill-like current, began tu run a deep, a broad, and steady stream: when 
she found that she was almost arrived at the threshold of the world, aud 


tions of a small grey heekle 
raark of nobility, was sinall, white and delicate; aad his manners were 
full of that gentle urbanity which would sirink from wantonly burting 
at the same time that it exacts civility trom all. 
reation pro- 


the fteeling= 0 mother 
During the many courses of an Ttalian dianer 


ceeded with much liveliness and vivacity, being principally supported 


thea conve 


ning hitn from head to foot, with folded arms, at length declare aloud, 


Then Theodore was 





trom a bounding, fittul, 


sy France aod Ireland, the German oceasionally throwing in a word or | reflected that the step which marks a female’s first entrance into it is ge- 


two, but the Englishman remaining silent, except when some re mote 


allusion was made to fish or fisting, lew W ords me 
suick earnest tone, like the rapid nibble of a hungry per bh. When the 
loth was removed, and the dessert and wine plas ed on the table, the 

je room touk from a“ 


when he uttered a 


ef 


frishman rose, and, proceeding to a corner o 


a bottle « white liquor and a large 





jittle mahogany c miteining «pure 

picket of cigars: —these he pl iced on the table, exclaiming at the same 
time, in a strong drish accent Real potheen and Havann h, bo, st me 
The German and Frenchman stared; but the bn, pnan aod DT smiled 


eeith much «weetness, when we saw the alinost wiraculous appearance 


’ 


nerally taken in the hand of a partner—the thought of who that partner 
might be, recalled Theodore to her mind—and her heart fluttered as she 
asked herself the question—should she ever be indeed the wife of The- 
odore 
As soon as the dance was done, “ Rosalie,” 


said Theodore, ‘‘ ‘tis al- 


most as warm inthe air as in the room; will you be afraid to take a 


turn with me in the garden 
“Pshall get 
there; 


my shall 


and the maiden was there almost as soon as hi 
They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the farthest part of the garden; apd 


aad 


in a minute.” said Rosalie, ‘and meet you 





. . ’ Aclai “re > { sel ‘ } . se g incline anes 
of Joun Barleycorn, like an arch traito’, t ivusting his head up and claim- there they M alked up and dow n without either ecming inclined to peak, 
ing the supremacy in the very heart of the hereditary kingdom of the | as though their hearts could discourse through their hands, which were 


wine. The United Kingdom soon joined in forming 
ta Idy, inuch to the surpwise of the other two nations 

hewselold. 
the wine as liberally as if it had been his own weak beer 
are provertually ‘ ber; but the y make up for it in sa oking 
occasion French lips puffed away at least half of th 
Havanuah.”” When each had arranged hie beverage according to his 


snd of the whole 


The French 
On this 








ishman's * 


a buge bowl of | locked in one another 
"at last breathed Theodore. 
; ‘ * ' | . : 1 a . ave 

Zut DT inust do the German justice in saying that he drunk | cond time, before the expecting girl could sums.on courage to say 


R rsalie 


“Well? 


raal | you,” 


‘T cannot go home to-night,” 
seemed to be in ne hurry to speak; for there | 


Yet Theodore 


Rosalie!” breathed he a se- 


resumed he, “without speaking to 
e 


stopped, and continued silent so long, that Rosalie began to doubt « he- 


Veking. and Gxed himself upon his chair at the angle most to his ease, | ther he would open his lips again 


chere was ageners! desire to hear something of my day's adventures 
which Laoon related After sundry enquiries, on the part of the Ger- 
man, on the nature of the rocks TP had seen, and of the Englishman 
about the appearance of the Annio aiter so mach rain, the Irishman re 
Atits conclusion we com 
midst of 
bumble invitation that we 
under the 


lated to us an interesting story of early love 
duelling: in the 
with an 


where a dance was 


maenced an arguinent 
he Crcerone ot came in 
ehaald adjourn to the kitchen 
he beautiful landlady,—tIlere this 


upon which Crispino, 
: } 
Subiaco, | 
| 


in or as 
in proure . 


ausprces of Clementina, t 


closeth for the present | 
eae 


AND AUTHORSHIP. 


” 


LOVE 


~ Will you remember me, Roselie ? 


Yes" 
Will yoo keep your hand for me for a year? 
Yer aa 
~ Will you answer me when | write to you! , 
Yee! 
“One reavest more—O Rosalie, refleet that my life depends upon 





vour arqniese enee—should | succeed, will you marry 
yoor uncle?” 
“Ves” answered Rosalie 


me in spite of 


There was no pause—reply fotlowed 


‘ Had we not better go in?” said Rosalie, 


ing up.” 


tcast allow 


‘Not vet,” 
“They'll miss us!” 
“What of that? 


‘Ttihink I bear them break 


replied Theodore 
said Rosalie. 
‘rejoined Theodore. 


a. : : ‘ 
‘ Nay,” resumed the maid, “ we have remained loug enough, and at 


* For what? 


me to go in.” 

teomdy 7 te + , al 
Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie 

journal} youth. 


imploringly exclaimed the 


‘was the maid’s reply. 
* Rosalie,” without a pause resumed The odore, * 
my knee, and let me call you wife. 


you used to sit upon 
Are those times passed for ever! 


| Dear Rosalie !--will you never let me take you on my knee and call you 


| plays,” 
I do not mean in play,” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


vite 


>? 


“When we have done with our girl-hood, we have done with oar 


said Rosalie 


dear Rosalie, cried Theodore. “It is not 


playing at man and wife to walk, as such, out of church. Wiil you marry 
me, Rosalie?” 


Rosalie wes silent 
* Will you marry me 


Not a word would Rosalie speak. 
‘ cried The odore. 


“ Tlear me! 


repeated he 


“The first day, Rosalie, I took you 


question, ae if it were a dialogue which they had got by heart—and by | por my knee, and called you my wife, jest as it seemed to be, my 


heart deed they had got it—but [leave you to guvss the book they had | beart was never more in earnest. ! 
for though you were a child, I saw the future woman in you, ric 


conned it from 
Twas inagreen lane, on a summer's eventing, 
when the weet, like a gate of gold, had 


yout nine o'clock, 
shut apou the retirfng sun, that 


Rosalie aed ber lover, hand in hand, walked up and dowg. His arm | the suitor from that 
was (he girdle of her waist; bers formed a collar for his neck, awhich a | seem to play if 
Knight of the garter the owner of the sword that dubbed him—j| Dida day pa 
might well have been proud to wen Their gate was Sow, 


turned to face; near were their lips while they spoke; 


wa 
{ what they said never came to the ear, though theie souls caught up 
y word ot it 


ipwar ls of 


janior of her lover 


her tweltth year 


Rocale was five years the 


known hin since she was a littl: girl in 


| 
| 
| 


richest attractions of your sex. 
yourself have known of me; 


| 





ave thought then, 





1 in the 


Nay, recal what you 


inguire of others. 


do me justice ; 


Recollect nos 


to your father’s 


Whatever you might 
that it was merely a playful 
No, Rosalie! it was the vir- 


you believe now, 


most eighteen then, and when she thought far more aout a doll than a! Rosalie! for five years have] loved you, though [ never declared it te 


husband, he would set her upon his knee, and call her his little wile 


Due, two, three years passed on, and still, whenever he came from col 
lege, and as usaal went to pay his first visit at heefather'’s, before he had 

¢ Soe Fu@e Open, and in bound 
sont, The ai sne 


Rrowtlsy 





in the partonr, the 
nimed her pe 
sau chitd of @ 


hers of the 


been Gve minut 
ed Rooslie, and ce! 





cneter vet ‘ 


A Feeiery ot e } very slow 


when many aco npenion ot saine ange begen lo appear thie 


women 


little 

opened slowly, and a tall vouns lady entered, and curtseving, coloured 

and walked to a seat next the fady ot the house 

and sat down agtin, without hnowing that it was Ru-calie. 
‘Don't you know Rosalie!” exclaimed her father. 

Rosalie!’ replied Theedore in an acce,.tot surprise; and approach 

ed his little wife of old, who rose and hall gave him ber hand, and eurt- 


eustomary call, and was expeoing hi 


and howed 


eeying, coloured again; and sat down again wilhout hardly interchang 
mg a word with him. No wonder—she was four inches Caller than when 
he had last seen her, and her bulk had expanded correspondingly 
while her features, that half a year betore gave one the idea of a sylph 
that would bound afer a batterdy, had now mellowed in their expres 
sion, into the sentiment, the softness, and the 

Theodore felt absolutely dis 
all volubility. 
another—and be had so many capital stories tor Re 
down—and yet, when Rosalie did come down, he 
wot a word to say for himsell In short, 
the house seemed to have changed along with its 


reserve of the woman 


ippointed Five minutes before he 






‘ 
every 
young 
felt no longer at home in it, as he was wont; and in less than a quarter 
of an bour he made his bow and departed 

Por a whole week he 


second week elapsed, and still he 


never returned to the house 
kept away He bad been invited 


however, to a ball which was to be given there the day following: anc 


mach as he was inelined to absent himself, being a little wore inclines 
to go, he went 

Full three hours was he in the room: wi uf once setting eves upor 
Rosalie 7 


At last, however, his fine spirits all at once seemed to forsake him, anc 


anti-room, and taking a volume out of the 
a chair and began to turn over the leaves 
Ifave vou torgetten vour little wit 
‘twas Resalie’s-—" if you hare,” she added 
she bas not forgotten you ! 


hook« 


se, threw himself int 


as he started trom his seat 


She wore a carnation in ber hair—the hue of the lower was not deen 
er than that of her cheek stood and extended her hands to Theo 
dlore, who, the moment he rose, had held fort! 

Rosalie!’ 


Theodore! 


vs she 


th of his, 


‘—He led her to a sofa, whicl od in @ recess on the 
opposite side of the room, and for five minutes not another word 
<bey exchange 

At length she cently withdrew her band { 
him to bold it all that time— We shall be observed 

“Ah Rosalie replied he nine months since 
Bnee, and they observed us, yet you did not mind it 

“You know I am a woman now,’ rejoined Rosalie 
neax ‘and—and—will you lead off the next dance with me? 
the, suddeniyv changing the subject. 
added she, *' which is more { 
was nt at all happy 
salie 

One might suppose that the young lady's heart was interested, and 
that Theodore was a far happier man than hy imagined himself to be 
The faet was neither more nor less 
called Theodore’s wife, because she heard every 
praise of him | 


—wet minding to speak before a child—that Theodore was the finest 


* said she 
you sat upon iny 





cried 
There now: 
an vou deserve 
fo acce pt the 


I have asked you 
“—of course Theodore 
challenge of the metamorphosed Ro- 





body else speak in 


and looked (he grr 


you till now. 
seli tome? Will you marry me 
and let me call you wife 
ut rR n 
Fheodore still holding her hand. At last, ** Ask 
she exclaimed 


four timee 
ot what 


Theodore’s addresses were sanctioned by the parents of Re 
Ihe visitor stood up| The wedding day was fixed—it wanted but a fortnight to it—whe 


| maliguant fever made 


| rassment 
was 
No sooner was one question answ ered than he proposed 
otie, when she came 
as though he had 
thing and every body in 
mistress; he 


Three days of a 


} 


| 


1 


said a soft voice near bim— 


1 did 


im his—she had suffered 


hanging her 


Many a marriageable young lady had she heard declare 


i 


were the first vi 


uncle, 


tants ol 
aware ol the 
tor the first time 


the servant beg 


tims. 
by hei 


i will, made several vear 


Rosalie’s sole 


ociety of Theodore; 


Ile Was ste pping 





fo say, r 


Do you think Lam worthy of you 


andtnedto getaway; 
Was ¢ lasped tothe bosom ot Theodore 
When another vacation howevee came round, ond Theodore paid his | change of the first pledge of love had been forced feom her bashful li 
i Wile, as usual, the door | —She did not appear, that night, in the drawing-room 


mother’s side, 


consolation now, was such as she received from th 


Wiil you give you 
> Woll you sit upon my knee again 
— 


Racelic made on ce Mutt tv spenk: Lut desiste 
was unable to say what she wisner 


OG, @4 


my father's « onsent 
but before she could effect it, she 


nor released until the inter 
“t 
! igain. 

sali¢ 
ia 
its appearance in the town; Rosalie’s parents 
She was left an orphan at eighteen, and her 
Who had been nominated 


having followed her mother-in-law and sisters 


her euardian i 


remains to the grave, took up his residence at B—— 


lation himself 


but Theodore soon wanted consola 


His father was attacked by the fever and died, leaving his affairs, to t! 
astonishment of every one, ina 


state of the most inextricable em! 


for he had been looked upen as one of the wealthiest inhal ‘ 
This was a double 
weight of it Hil, after the interment of his father, he 
to resume his visits to his Rosalie 


blow to Theodore, but he was not 


repaire d, 


up without ceremony to the drawing-room, wher 
ed his pardon for stopping him, telling hia at the same 


time, that he had received instructions from his master toshew The 
dore into the parlour when he should call 
“Was Miss Wiltord there?” 
‘No.'.—Theodore was shewn sto the parlour. Of all savage brat 
the human brute is the most pernicious and revolting, because be unit 
| to the evil properties of the inferior animal the mental faculties ot t 
superior one—And then heisatlarge. A vicious tempered dog you cat 


you!’ 


muzzle and 


| 


And then the infliction is so imme asurably more severe !—the quick of 


the mind is so much more sensitive than that of the body 
he withdrew to the Jibrary, which was lighted np tor the occasion as an | savage that run r 


walks upon two! 


j 


rom dying the death o 


Well, voung 


ceived when he entered the parlour ; 
struck dumb; 

Your father, Lunderstand, b 

I 


Theodore was 


ry my niece 
was utterly tak 


wir matches—vou ar 


It was several minutes before he ceuld recover his 
When he did so he rang the bell 

“Tell your master [ wish to speak to him, 
servant who answered it 
and returned 

“Tam sorry. Sir,’ said he, ‘to be the bearer of such an errand: 
; my master desires you instantly to quit the house ; 
Little Rosalie was proud of being | @anded me to tel! vou b 
again.” : 


render innoculous: 


i 


gentleman!” 


‘ raway at this 
can keep up his heart when his ship, all at once, is going down 
The human dog went on 


—How more in place to have wished hima g« 
this, the straightforward savage walked out of the room, leaving the door 
wide open, that Theodore might have room for egress: 
walked up stairs 


but th r the human 





‘eis no preventir 


dog that bites from fleshing histooth—he is sure to have it in somebody 


Thave 
He should hang, and the other go free 

was the salution which Theodore ri 
and pray what brings you here 
and no wonder 


one 





“ Young gentleman, I shall be plain wit! 


you, for T am a straightforward man; young women should mate with 
t} me 


no match for my niece; so a good mort 
od halter? Saving 
and steadily 
self recol! 


ection 


The servant went up stairs after his master 


and has com- 


“1 must see Miss Wilford !"’ exclaimed Theodore. : 
‘You cannot, Sir!” respectfully remarked the servant: “ for she is| tions and responses which forge the mystie «bain that binds for lide 





That day I wedded you in a soul; | 


To whom did I play, 
7? To none but you, although to you I did not 
ilie! was Lnotalways with you! 
ss, When I was*at home, without my coming 
and face | house? When there were parties there, whom did I sit beside, but you? 
and much | Whom did [stend behind at the piano forte, but you? Nay, fora 
whole night, whom have Idanced with, but you? 
can 
She had | child that could so have engrossed me? 
Ile was al-| tuous, generous, lovely, loving woman, that [saw in the playful chile, 


Desides, the 

upon tour legs is so inferior in performance to bim 

Tis he that knows how to gnaw ! 

} ita pity and a sinthat the man who plays the dog should be protect 
¢ 





often thought 


neto 


said The odore to the 


bat 


that he has given me orders not to admit you 


— r ESE 


locked in herown room; but you can send a Message to her.” 
he in a whisper, “‘and I will Le the bearer of it. : 
in the heuse, Mr. Theodore, but is serry for you to the soul.” 

This was so much in season, and was suo evidently s oken f t! 
yeart, that Theodore ceuld not help catching the cae fell wo he “a 
hand. Llere the drawing-room bet! was rung violently —— 

| must go, Sir;” said the servant, ‘ what message to my mistress? 

“ Tell her to give me a meeting, and to apprize me of the 4 : d 
place, ’ saic Theodore: and the next moment the hail door was Poe 
upon hin, ; ; a 

One may easiiv imagine the state 


—— , 
Zt added 
There is not a servant 


ve driven with insult, and acces aca ona fellow's mind. To 
’ arnt om the house in which he had 
_ and kindness; which he 
; wn Phen, what was to be done?  Rosalie’s 
incle, after all, had told him nothing but the truth. His father had hie 
a beggar! Dearas Rosalie was to Theodore, his own pride pee ae 
the idea of offering her a hand which Was not the master of a shilling 
Vet was not Theodore portionless. His education was finished; that 
te rm he had ‘ omple ted his collegiate studies, If his father kad not left 
him a fortune, he had provided him with the means of makine one bia 
self: at all events, of commanding a competency. He } ed the P eadile 
ng a young man of decided geniustoo. “7 will not offer Rosalie 
hand!” exclaimed Theodore, «J shall ask ber to remain true 
tome for a year; and Pilgoup to London, and maintain 
pen. Ft may acquire me tame as wellas fortune 
Roselic!” 

Lipo asa greet deal of tapi to he ry in a year; but if Theodore 
was not a man of genius, he possessed a mind of that sanzui “m- 
perament, Which is usually ‘i enboeandcnicons of the ric hee gift. 7 
fore the hour of dinner all his plans were laid, and he was ready to start 
for London. He wiited now for nothing but a message from’ Rosalie 
and as soon as the sweet girl could send it, it came to him. {ft appoint 
edhim to meet her in the green lane after sunset: the sun had scarcely 
set when he was there; and there, too, was Rosalie. He found that she 
was Rosalie still, Pate had stripped him of fortane; but she could not 
persuade Rosalie to refuse him her hend, or her lip; when, half way 
down the lane, she heard a light, quick step behind her, and, turning—.- 
beheld Theodore. “3 

Theodore’s wishes, as I stated before, were granted soon as communi- 
cuted; and now nothing remained but to say good by—perhape the 
hardest thing to two young lovers. Rosalie stood passive in the arms 
of Theodore, as he took the farewell kiss, whieh appeared as if it would 
yoin his lips to hers for ever, instead of tearing them away. She heard 
her name called froma short distance, and in a half suppressed voice ; 
she started, and turned towards the direction whence the pre concerted 
warning came; she heard it again; she had stopped till the last momen ' 

) She had half withdrawn herself from Theodore’s arms; she looked at 
him; flung her own around him, and burst into tears upon his neck !—Ia 
another minute there was nobody in the lane. 

London isa glorious place fora man of taient to make his way in— 
provided he has extraordinary good luck. : 

He was certainly happy im one thing: the coach in which he came 
set him downat a triend’s, whose circumstances were narrow, but whose 
heart was large—a curate of the Church of England. Strange that, 

, with all the appurtenances of hospitality at its command, abundance 
should allow it to be said, that the kindest welcome which adversity 
usually meets with is that which it receives froin adversity! If Theo- 

iound that the house was a cold one to what he had been accus 
tomed, the warmth of the greeting made up for it. They breakfasted 
at nine, dined at tour, and, if he could sleep upon the soia, why there 
was a bed forhim!’ in aday be was settled, and at his work. 

And npon what did Theodore found his hopes of making a fortune 
and rising to fame in London?—Upon writing a play Atan early pe- 
riod he lad discovered, as his friends imagined, a talent for dramatic 
composition; and having rather sedulously cultivated that branch of {i- 
ture, he thought he would now try his band in one bold effort, the suc- 
cessof which should determine him as to his future course in life. The 
lay was written, presented, and accepted; the performers were ready 
in their parts; the evening of representation came on, and Theodore, 
seatedin the pit beside his friend, at last, with athrobbing Leart, beheld 
‘The first and second acts went off smoothly, and with 


} 


heen received a thousand times with courtesy 
looked upon as his own! 4 








1 beggars 


myself by my 
; and then | may marry 


dors 


the curtain rise. 


pplause, 
‘Two gentlemen were placed immediately in front of Theodor 
What do you think of it?” said the one to the other 

‘Rather tame,” was the reply 

‘Willit succeed?” 

Doubtiul.” 

ihe tnuird 
dienee became so 


however, 


decided the reply: We interest of the au 
that at one particular stage of the action 


numbers in the second and third rows of the side boxes stood up, and 


net 
intense 


the clappiug of hands was universal, intermingled with cries of ‘ bra- 
vo!” from every part of the theatre "Twill do,” was now the re 
matk, and Theodore breathed a little more freely than be had done 


some ten minutes ago. Not to be too tedious, the curtain fell amidst 
ation, unmingled with the slightest demonstration ot 
Gispleasure, and the author had not twenty friends in the house 
It Theodore did not sleep that night, it was not from inquietude o 
was hb His most sanguine hopes had 
been surpassed; the fiat of a London audience had stamped him a 
dramatist; the way to fortune was open and clear, and Rosalie would 
be his, 
The play had 


after night it « 


shouts of approl 


mind—contentment repose. 





what was called a run, but not adecided one. Night 
is received with the same enthus applause; but the 





audiences did not increase. It was a victory Without the acquisition 
of spoils or territory ‘Whatcan be the meaning of this?” exclaim- 
ed Theodore; “we seemto be moving. and yet do not advance au 
inch!” 


They should paragraph the play as they do a pantomime,” re- 
marked ‘But then a pantomime is on expensive thing 
they will lay out athousand pounds upon one, and they must get their 
money The same is the with their melo-dramas; so, 
you want to succeed tothe height, as a play-wright, you know what to 
lo 

‘*What’” enquired Theodore. 

“Write melo-dramas and pantomimes 

Six months had now « lapse d, and TI eocore’s purse, 
cess, | than when he first pulled it out in London 
However, ina week two bills which be had taken from his publishes 
11 due, and then he would ran down to B——, and perhaps « t 
tain an interview with Rosalie. At the expiration of the week bis bills 
were presented, and dishonoured! He repaired to his publisher's for 
an explanation—the house had stopped! Poor Theodore! They were 
in the G: zette that very day! Theodore turned into the first coffee-room 
to look at a paper: there were, indeed, the names of the firm! ‘‘I defy 
fortune to serve nea scurvier trick exclaimed Theodore, the tears 

Ile little hnew the lady whose ingenuity he 


his triend 


hack case 


with all bis suc- 
as rather tighter 


vould | 


half starting into his eyes. 
was braving 

Ile looked now at one side of the paper and now at the other, think 
ing all the while of nothing but the bills and the bankrupts’ list Splen 
did Fite at B—— met his eye, and soon histhoughts were occupied with 








as died a beggar'—do yon think to n nothing but B——: for there he read that the young lord of the manor 
f Theodore respired with difficulty before, his breath | having just come of age, bad givenaball ar d supper, the former ot 
He wasa young manot s t, but who) which he opened with the lovely and accomplishe d Miss Rosalie—The 


grace of the fair couple wes expat ated upon: and the editor took occa 
sionto hint, that a pair so formed by nature for each other might proba 
bly. before long, take hands in an ther, a longer, and more momentous 
dance. What did Theodore think of Fortune now’ 

“QO that it were but a stride to B——!" he exclaimed, #s he laid down 
the paper, and his hand dropped nervy eless at his side. He left the coffee 
house, and dreamed his way back to his friends; gigs, carriages, carts 
rolled by him unheeded; the foot-path was crowded, but he saw nota 
soul inthe street. He was in the ball-room at B ,and leoking oa 
while the young lord of the manor handed out Rosalie to lead her duwa 
(he dance, through every figure of which Theodore followed them wil® 
his eves witb scrutinizing glance. scanning the countenance of his mis 
tress. Then the set was over, and he saw them walking arm-in-arm up 
and ‘down the room; and presently they were dancing again ; and 
now the ball was over; and he followed them to the supper-room, where 
be saw the young lord of the manor place Rosalie beside him Thee 

| fancy changed the scene from the supper-room te tle chureh, at theal 
tar of which stood Rosalie with bis happy rival; and he heard the ques 
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aod be saw the ring put on, and heard the blessing which annownces tint his hand across the table, 


woe nuptial sacrament is complete! Ilis hands were cleached: bis cheek 
was ia @ Qame; a wish was rising in his throat—‘ Good news for you, 
eid some one clapping bim on the back; “a letter from Rosalie 
hes for you at home. Why are you passing the house!” “T'was his 
friend 

«4 letter from Rosulie!” exclaimed Theodore. Quickly he retraced 
his steps, and there on his table lay, indeed, the dear missive of his 
Rosalie. 

Welcome, sweet comforter!" ejaculated Theodore, as he kissed the 
cyphers hich his Rosalie’s hand had traced, and the wax which bore 
ibe impress of her seal— welcome, O welcome! you come in time; 
you bring an ample solace for disappointment, mortification, poverty— 
whatever my evil destiny can inflict! You have come to assure me that 
they cannot deprive me of my Rosalie!” 

Bright was his eye, and glistening while he spoke ; but when he opened 
the fair folds that conveyed to him the thoughts of his mistress, its ra 
ciancy was gone y 

‘THEODOKE, 

“Jam aware of the utter frustration of your hopes. Lata con- 
vinced that at the end of ayearyou will nat be astep nearer to for- 
tune than you are now; why then keep my hand for you! What l 
say briefly, you will interpret fully. You are now the guardian of my 
happiness—as such [address you. Thursday—so you consent—will be 


my wedding-day * Rosavue 
Such was the letter, upon the address and seal of which Theodore 
had imprinted a score of kisses before he opened it. * Fortune is tv 


the mood,” said Theodore with asigh, so deeply drawn, that any one 
who had beard it would have imagined be had breathed his spirit out 
along with it—* Fortune is in the mood, and let her have her humour 
out! [shall answer the letter; my reply to her shall convey what she 
desires—nothing more! she is incapable of entering into my feelings, 
and unworthy of being acquainted with them: [ shall not condescend 
even to complaia.” 

* Rosas, 

“You are free! 
« THroport 

Such was the answer which Theodore despatched to Rosalie. © the 
enviable restlessness of the mind upon the first shock of thwarted atfec 
tion! How itturns every way for the solace which it feels it can no 
where meet with, except inthe perfect extinction of consciousness 
Find itan anodyne!—you cannot. A drug may close the eye fora 

ime, but the soul will not sleep a wink; itlies broad awake to agony, 

distinct, palpable, immediate, howsoever memory may be cheated io 
lose forthe present the traces of the cause ien for the start, the 
spasm, the groan, which, while the body lies free, attest the presence 
and activity of the mental rack! Better walk than go to sleep!—A 
heath, without a soul bat yourself upon it!—an ink-black sky, pouring 
down torrents—wind, lightning, thunder, as though the vault above was 
crackling and disparting into fragments!—any thing to mount above the 
pitch of your own solitude, and daikness, and tempest, and overcome 
them, or attract and divert your contemplation from them, or threaten 
every moment to put an end tothem and you! 

Theodore's friend scarcely knew himthe neat morning. Ie glanced 
at him, and took no further notice. "Twas the best way, though peopl 
ibere are who imagine that it rests with aman ina fever, at his own op 
tion to remain in it, orto become convalescent. 

Theodore’s feelings were more insupportable to lim the second day 















than the first. He went here and there and every where; and nowhere 
could he remain for (wo minutes at atime atrest. Then he was soat 
stracted. Crossing astreet he was nearly run over by a vehicle and 
four. This for a moment awakened him. Ile saw Jondon and BR— 
npou the nels of the coach. The box seat was eu pty; he asked il 





was eng No.” He sprung up upon it, aud away they drove 
Lil see heronce more,” exclaimed Theodore, “it can but drive me 


mad, or break wy heart 














Within a mile of B asplendid baroach passed them W hose 
that?” enquired Theodore 
The young Lord of the Manor's,” answered the drive Did you 
sce the lady in it . 
No.” 

“T caughta glimpse of her dress,” said the drives I'll warrant sh 
adashing one! The young squire, they say, has a capital taste!’ Thee 
dore looked after the carriage. There was nothing Lut the road. ‘The 
vehicle drove at a rapid pace and was soon out of sight. Theodore 
heart turned sick 

The moment the coach stopped he alighted ; and with a misgevin 
inind he stood atthe door which had often admitted him to his Rosa 
lie ‘Twas opened by a domestic whom he had never seen before 

Was Miss Wiltord within? NG.” When would che return? 

Never. She had gone that morning to London to be married!’ Theo 
dore made no further enquiries, neither did he offer to go, but stood 
glaring upon the man more like a spectre than a human being ~ Any 


ng more?” said the man, retreating into the house and gradually 
ice could be 





closing the door, through which now only a portion of his 

seen. Any thing more?” Theodore made no reply; infact he had 

lost all consciousness. At last the siuuttingot the door, which, hall 

from panic, halt trom anger, the man pushed violently to, aroused him 
[ shall knock at you no more!” said be, and departed, pressing his 

heart with his hand, and moving his limbs as if he cared 

wt 





lnothow, wr 
lither they bore him. <A gate suddeniy stopped his progress; ‘twas 
the entrance tothe green lane. He stepped over the stile—he was on 
the spot where he had parted last from Rosalie—where she had flang 
herarms about his new and wept upon it Hisheart began to melt, for 
the firsttime since he had received her letter: a sense of suffocation 

ime over him, till he felt as if be would choks The name ot Rosalie 
was on his tongue; twice he attemptedto articulate it, but could tot 
At last it got vent in a convulsive sob, which was followed by a torrent 

, 


of tears. He threw himself upon the ground—he wept oa— 

















effort to check the flood but let it flow till fo tfulness stopped it 
He rose with a sensation of intense cold Iwas morning Ile had 
ept! Would he had slept on! Ife turned trom the sun, as it rose with 
ra clond,apon the wedding mora of Rosalie, "Twas Thaorsday. He 
passed the stvle; and, in afew minutes, was or road to London 
ch he entered about eleven o'clock at night, and straight | f ! 
t sfriend’s. They were gone to bed 
Givemea said Theodore Tilgoto bed 
Your bed is o¢ cupied, Sir,’ replied the servant 
Is it?’ said Theo Well, can sle pon the carpet i! 
turned into the parlour, drew a chair towards the , upon whieb the 
ervant had placed a light, and sat down All quiet tor atime 
Presently be heard atoot upon the stair; ‘twas his friend's, who was 
ee nding, and now entered the parlour. 
[thought you were a bed,” said Theodore 
So I was,” replied his triend, “but hearing your voice in the hall, I 


se and came down to you.” He drewa chair opposite to Theodore 


Both were silent for atime; at let gth Theodore spoke 
Rosalie is married,”’ said he 
I don’t believe it.” 
She is going to be married to the young Lord of the Manor 
I don't believe it 
. a sto town with bim yesterday 
I don’t believe it.” 

Theodore pushed back his chair and stared at his friend 


What do vou mean?” said Theodore 


She es 








[mean that I entertain some duubts as to the accuracy of your 
grounds for concluding that Rosalie is inconstant to you 
Did [ not read the proof of it in the public papers 7’ 


" The statement may have been erroneous 
, 


Did not her own letterassure me of it 
You mey have misunderstood it 


"Tt you I have been at B———-: | have been at her house lin 

red for ber, and was told she had gone up te London to be married 
" my friend,” continued he, covering his eyes with his bandkerchief 

tis useless to deceive ourselves. J am a ruined man You see t 
whatshe has reduced me_ I shall never be myself again! Myself! I 
te u Texisted in her being more than in my own. She was the soul 
6! all I thonght, and felt, and did; the primal, vivifying principle! She 
fas murdered me' I breathe, it is true, and the blood is in my veins 
and 


circulates; butevery thing else about me is death—hopes! wishes 
mierests'—there is no pulse, no respirationthere! I should not be sor 
'y were there none any where else' Feel my hand,” added he, reaching 


without removing his haadkerchiel (rom tes « league of Kastro, whilber M 
tterly vomanned him, and bis 

Does it aot bern ! 
continued he, “and I think Ihave done 
The whole of the Bight be 
Guess where l took my bed 
ag lane—the spot where I parted last from Rosalie : 
erep Upou the band which he 
the pressure of a lip 


the sense of his desolation had « 
tears Continued to flow. “Feel my haod. 
fever, now, would be a friend. 
my best to merit a cal! fron 
fore last | slept out in th 


had estended—the tear was followed by 
He ancovered his eyes, and turning them ia 
to look upon his friend—beheld Rosalie sitting oP 


Por & moment or two he questioned the evidence of his senses—but 
nvinced that it was indeed reality; for Rosalie, quitting 
» &8pproached him, and breathing his name with an accent that in 


€cetacy into lis soul, threw herself into his arms, that doubting!) 
opened to receive her 


Looking over her father’s 


ba mpers Rosalie had found a more recent 
will, in whieh lerunion with 


Theodore bad been fully sanctioned, and 
constituted her guardian until it should take place 
his success in London had been doubtful; the gene ous girl 
vager be subjected to incertit: de and dis 
appointinent; and she playtully wrote the letter which was a source o 
from his answer she saw that be had t 
she resolved in person to disabuse him of 
sad by ofering to become bis wife, at once to give him the most cor 
ot her sincerity and constancy 
the very day that Theodore arrived in B— 
know n her from her infanc y, received her as bis daughter; and he and 
his wile listened with delight tothe unfolding of her plans aod tatentions, 
which she free ly contided to them. 
jnight, and when all hopes of bis coming 
became thie occupant of his ! 


determined that be should uo 


She arrived in London 
His friend, who had 





» they sat up tor Theodore that 
1ome were abandoned 





The next nigh’, in a state of the most 
distresring anstely, in consequence of lis contiaual absence 
retived to ber apartment, when a knock at the street door mac 
bound irom her couch, upon which she had that moment thrown her 
self, and pre seatly she heard her lover's voice at the foot of the stairs 
Scarcely knowing what she did, she attived herself, descended opened 
the parlour door unperceived by Theodore. and took the place of thei 


» Who, the moment he saw her 


le next evening a select party were assen bled in the curate’s littl 
drawing-room, and Theodore and Rosalie were 
0 approach her, she 
caught ber by the hand 


exclaimed the tair one, colouring 
was his reply, while he imprinted a kiss un 
wen wiarried tuat morning 


<p 
CAMPAIGNS AND CRUISES 
In Venera la and 
Longman and Co 
From the Metropoliton, 
ve not for a long while taken upa more interesting and instrue 
only to lament that the author 





lales of Venezuela, 
Jescriptions of the scenery and inhabitants o 
y unknown to us 


these talesare but pegs o 


pros ine lal press they will not! e pushed after the manner of the 
in sucha way asto bring them into the notice they 
loings which many an author is aware 





a publie which must 
The pully y system has | 


owellin getting rd 





none which convevto usa tithe of thes 


10 fla rging in the d 





h America from Spanish de sprotisin | 
The writer, atier sund 
embarks in a Veuezue 
the town of Guayra La Vieja 





gun-brig, enters 


crosses the Apori with the areny, and bas his firstt 
Ile was surrounded with a motley group of staff-officers, and colons 
Terent corps whose diversity of colour and costume was truly sin 


hose extraordinary energy and pe 





more than prob ible, that those colon 


prompt. d lim to lead his veteran 
sistance of Peru, whenes 
but looked upwards of forty 
i but well proportioned 





rn, With an expresssion of patient endurance and 


and since given ample 





emper taay at times have appeare 
iis manners not 





embroidered on it a white 


Jolivar himself rode on in silence 
ily returning our salute with his peculiar melancholy smile, ashe pr 


his audience of this 





Paez appears to have 
been Bolivar’s right hand almost invincible 
ribly avenged on the Spaniards their cru ties 

ilivar, it must be observed, had long been anxious to put an end to 


tem of cold-biooded the Spaniards under 


{ guerra dla muerté 
It is unnecessary 


wishto remove from his cause 


graded it in the evesof the Eng from whom he had every thing to 


Spa iard invariably 
vertures es insults attempts at intercourse 
mn thisand every other subject, as vuld have been contamination 


a royalist to treat with an insurgent 


He sent the Spanish general, from thie we ry city of 
Calabozo, twelve royalist officers, and twenty of their soldiers, whom 
, with aletter requesting bim, for the last 
time, to consent to an exchange, in the name of the civilized part of 
How this appeal was anawered, will 
On the evening of the 15th when we were within 


the patriots had just taken 


the world to which he belonged 
scure ely be credited 


—_. 
~ 4 








viily Ged retreated, the advanced guard 
suddenly halted. On Bolivar’s riding to the front, te ascertain (he cause 
of their delay, he saw the sad spectacic of twelve officers aad twenty 
soldiers, patriot prisoner, lying ranged in order across the cond we bad 
to poss, all cruelly Vatehered by thew merciless « aptor Such cor dect 
requires no comment, It is sure iy a fulleatenustion of eli Bolivac'’s ab 
leged severity towards his prisoners, Heown troops wonld pow bave 
torn him in pieces, bad be wot cousenied io retulinte to the etmost extent 
ot his power He dictated, m thy presence of the acsembled coptains 
ot cou paniesa pere myters order Sherwood tor the tonumediute ene 
cutron of every prisoner in the city we had just lefi. and os fered & 
healt, on the spot where we tour the Lodies, voted @ report wae 
brought him by his al@e-de-camp, young Tevar, that be had beea pune 
tually obeved " 





Morillo retreated, aad Bolivar followed him. Hishoremen. when 


their animals were knowked up, dismounted and proceeded on loot on 
til they came up with the enemy Ashort but sanguinary battle wae 
foucht, and some of the foreign volunteers fell A reverse took place 


soon atterwards, anda terriile scene of retreat follow ed, ont Bolivar 
Was obliged to stop and defend # puss to prevent the dispermion of bis 
army He rode into danger every where, highly animated, and so es 

posed hirosell, that he seemed as it he wished to die on the held) The 
charge of a fresh body of Sponish cavalry gave the battle to Morille 
Here our author fled te the woods, and was saved almost byw a miracle 

Paez, who had refused to venture Lis invincible cavalry in the defiles 
saved the remnantof Bolivar's forces by covering ‘ 


its metreat Such 


was the initiation ef @ur authori thie desultory and « Ine AryY War 
The account of Paer’s province: our author's rejoining the enemy 
Morillo's advance on Varinas: his distressed state, and @i mht back to 


Caracens; the defeat of the Spaniards ot Vargas and at Roynca; Bah. 
vars entry into Santa Fe; the marches of the patriots; Revolution at 


(ivayquil; entry of the author into the Chilian service, aud bis adver 
tures by sea and la@d, until Chil ecame independent, ave all very 
clearly detailed. ka the wars of Bolivar. Paez plavs a “ONspEuons 
par he seems forseed for execution, and commands the finest horse 
menin the world Me Lianos are immense plains ubounding im cat 


tle, and scantily peopled toy men who trom habit are the beet of horse 
men Whe n they Wem to catch a wild horse, they noose bita with the 





lazo. They throw him down | trangled, stan him with blows on the 
| bead, and, while inseaaible, tie his lees and puta sort of head-stall upon 
him, with astrap aud move ¢ siadeto bhad bis eves when ovedtal 
They then tightly saddle | lputabheir rope on him fora halter, as 
the creature can @@ily be 1 le to endure a bit by baba They sow 
graduall unmac@cw the ann t remains quret and trembling 4 
rider mo ints, the horse's eve e uncovered, and the contest con 
mences setween tire tnimitay reemen and the terrified wild horse 
At first the animal appears stipe 1 till roweed by the shouts of the 
Lianeros me When aroused, his efortsto rid himeell of bis rider are 
wonderful, and most trving. These horses are rarely viciows, ond do 
notran ageiost trees or roll on the ground The wild horee frat strag 
glesin a mode stiled corcore from the nanner of his arching his bacd 
and springing forward in a succession of bounds, striking the prownd 
wita all four feet at onee. ‘The animal appears to stiffen and avoid pli 


vilitv, so that the rider hasthe fullbencfitot the violent joltsthatensue. Te 














endure this motion, Which the creature does not use long, ie the most dil 
icalt the it strains the joints and «pine of the rider, whe eenerel'y ties 
rthin blanket ti lithy round him torass rear A. longa he plunges in 
this wav he is etruek onthe head with a cudeelby | nder, and lis ob 
stinacy is soon broken. Ina day or two he moves in an unwilling trot 
the sure sigu of bis beginni to be tamed Many ot the Lianeros de 
notuse a bitat all, from ber lolent to ace tom the anual 
bearit, asit requires a second breaking neerls troublesome as the f 
| Fora good white these horses t thave the eves covered to be oad 
and bridled Qlur author ones ‘young Charger gives m by Bot 
ar, wil lle, valine ri bianket, trom mune Proneh ter 
intunsaddiing MH without the precaution The horse struck him dows 
sit fore-feet, and disapneared overthe Savannah We conclude 
yan anecdoteel Pa I id once surronuded with bie Lernbte 
Llanero rsemen an tutantry deiaciument of the ro wrimny, but eoul 
make no impression upon t : solid square into whiel it hed throws 
self. ‘I Spaniards wer i biol a town where they would have 
been sale They daved not deploy & naw Lhard by, for fear o 
their formidable foes Ii gra was nround, and there wos no hee 
ing lhe toe ata a) lance while they executed the thaltest manwutre 
Pueg rot umpatbeat bart the infantry wer firm nad impet hore lie 
first collected gp herd of wild-cattle, and drove them in on the square “~« 
but rhe coufaging they created was little He then ‘suddenly thougha 
£ Oring the dry wen which was immediately done ia several places 
tothe windwarda the ene MY 'S Prererede The damesal course effec 
tnally dislodeed the uptertun Sp niards; and those Whu wens « 
iflocated by the moke orbiown up by their own cartridges, tell an 
easy prey t the venveance ol ¢ e lance 
ESCAPE APTER A DEFEAT 
I followed, of course, as long w | could: but was soon sensible of 
the impossibility of escaping in t ' lly country. encumbered os t wa 
with boot nd asabre, and latigued with the day exertions; to sey 
nothing of our having been, for the lat two days repidly retreating by 
forced marches, without any provisions being served ont Ltherefore 
threw my f. exheucted, into a bush, where T lay « pecting every m 
ment to be bavonetied by the pursuers Pinding, however, that severa 
had passed without obeerving me, L began to entertain same hopes of 
being able to rejoin our army, and crept forther into the underwood 
the brink of a roek, from whenee the whole held could plainly he 
heneath me Tt was thickly spotted ver with bode especially in the 
defile leading to Los Morros, where men and hormes were lying io beape 
Our army hed tot disappeared, execpt a few stragglers, who were 


still entangled in the broken ground, and whom the enemy had sur 








rounded. and as firing at, not choosing to encumber themselves witl 
orimsoners A > general, whom I believed to he Moritle, nad his 
tefl, were belted on a emall eminence, which the patriot army had pre 
ualy occupie View prisoners, apparently offieer were cocasior 
al yrought to id, aftern short pause, while by bis gesture le ef 
enred to inter te and threaten them, were taken aside and shot 
Night soou apy whed; andit was evident. byt number of flees. the 
} eater part of the Spanisharmy had encamped onthe field Te 
wards midnight, Dleft t place of cones wnt, aod reached the emall 
river. which had been the scene of the hottest part of the recent confie 
The banks we trewed with bodies, many of which were lying in the 
hallow stream d the vultaresand wild dogs had already commenced 
their | inquet I ad but litthe leisure, however, to look slout me 
Having drank heart of the brook, I proceeded « suliously ap the bed 
of the river, being concealed by the bushes on the Lanks, and secure of 
not being met " stroles in that direction by day-lrerk Thad 
advanced pretty bh h up the valley; and, hear ng the crowing at cock 
ventured, at all bazards, to approach a cottage which I raw not tar off 


} “ 


patches and plantain gloves The inhalsa 


in, With hie wile and four daughters, came out 


nrrounded 





tants. a veneratie 


to receive me wil ( it formality upy sing from my ¢ ylour ood dress 
that Iwasa Spaniard. They soon found, from my imperfoc! manners 
of speekiag the language, Ul at the y were mi taken and readily compre 
hending that | was one of the English, who they had he ard were with 


Bolivar, assured me that | wasin no danger of being hetreyed by them 
for they also were patriots, as, indeed, most of the Indians im thet part 
nf the country were The old man explained to me, in afew words, the 


dancer there was of my being discovered in the cottege, by siragglers 


from the Spanish camy, ho would, in all probability, come up the vat 

ley in search o antains and other fruit, and to plander what they 
2 , ’ 

could He therefore sent one of bis daughters to shew me 8 pace of 

| ‘ ' ‘ A 

concesa!ment, ina thick copse behind the sugar-cane patch Mie spread 


‘ ‘ ‘ f a 
for me here « mat of rushes to rest or nd after bringing water for my 


foot. cet before me a wouden tray, with a substantial breakfnat of broiled 


foul. ¢ s. and ast antains. besides various (ruits In the evening 
oungest lren brought mea supply of provisions in a bes 


et and told me that several Spanish soldiers had come up to the cot 
ave. and were waiting there, while ber mother was making thea 
ar/pas I remained in this place of concesnliment for afew days, visited 
but rarely by the old man, who was fearful of being wate hed, and de 
tected in concealing an officer of the insurgent army, which would have 
cost Wim bis life; but l was constantly supplied with provisions vy the 


ters. whose occasional absence would not be #0 much remarked 


daugh ' 
g Tesides 


I felt uneasy, however, at exposing this kind family to danger 
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‘these wilds; but, although I often heard their yells, they never ap- 
“ proached near enough to give me an 
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cht Mion, | 


January 21, 





being fw ron Puet e 


whet Tcould see frow my retreat, during the dey, | my 
perties of soldiers, w cou ¢ from my retire “Tbe two young men were nearly of the eame age; my brother was’ than he did; because he went there io the most 


treve the pons in search of fugitives from the Inte action, se- | 


fen of discovery, by means of tne numerous! Oa the third flonr. 


It was there Napoleon lodged every time he visite 


rents. My brother sept in the nest room. 


- , * - . 
Gore garte at ey anc iu Spein. T knew not what he did. nor what 
oe could do at Nepies; but { cnow that in Spain ne coule not av vetter 


4 disgust; be 


vere! of hess they had «tready found in the neighbourhood, and shot. | perhaps, the uldest by a year or fifteen months. My mother bad charged | was in despair at going to & country torn by wooties end dissensions, 


I therefore determ 


ndeavouring.to find some companion ress, with whom [| tempts, my brother complained how unpleasant it was to find only sterile 
A : = 2 aaa deavoured paloncis where be Ve ree affection. This repulsiveness was almost 
offensive, and must have been sensibly felt by my brother, who was not 
Finding me, however, decided on not | only beloved for the mildness of his temper, the amenity and grace of his | 
ii, with | manwers, but whose society was courted in the most distinguished circles | 


might seek my way to Bolivar's camp. My worthy host en 
to dissunde me ivom this resulution, assuring me that he did not appre- 
hend any danger of discovery. 
endangering them any longer, he and his family bid me farewe 


d kind wishes. They f hed me with a basket, | of Paris, on aecount of his talents and wit. He saw in young 
many embraces aed kin ey "ihe ed Gah gave me at species of harshness and of bitter irony, of which he bad long endeavoured 


int and steel, with a cane containing geeea (a kind of tinder | to find out the cguse, ‘I think,’ said Aibert, one day to my mother, always tenderly loved by our family. On the death of his father at 


containing roast plantains and dried meat. 


partinga 


ined ox removing into the forest above the valley, | him tu Lecome intimate with young Boneparte; but. after several at- | where the poignar 





Bonaparte a | 


: and tlunderbuss were constantly threatening him, 
and where, in short. all the good he did—and Lam certain he did a grat 
deal—was looked upon as the accomplishment of au obligation. No, 
no; he who is good, honest and virtuous for many years, does not 
change in an hour, and become cowardly and wicked. No, it cannot 
be Joseph’s countenance was very handsome. He is very like the 
Princess Pauline. Both have the same delicacy of features, the same 
sweet smile, the same intellectual and affectionate look. Joseph was 


made of dried fungus) and an Indian chrurambéla, with tobacco, which I ‘the poor young man feels keenly his dependent situation.’—* But his | Monipellier, who breathed his last in my mother’s arms, be went to re- 


found of real value in the damp woods, where I lay concealed for some 
time afterwards. The trees in these mountain forests are chiefly the 
caoba, or wna + which grows to" majestic size, and affords a de- 
lightfal shade. ere are, besides, many different kinds of wild fruit- 
trees, which are resorted to by the araguato monkey Panthers inhabit 


serious apprebensions. 
my provisions were expended, I was in the habit of going down, cau- 
tiously, to the out-skirts of the plantations after dusk, and catting sugar- 
cane: this is well known to be nutritious enoug!: to support life for a 
long time without any other food. | ventured occasionally near 
enough to cottages where I could hear no wateh-dogs, to forage ripe 
plantains; and was, in one instance, fortunate enough to find some 
» tara jo hanging on bamba poles. This lucky windfall | transferred to my 
basket liavresack, without much scruple. ' found it difficalt to guard | 
against the depredations of the moukeys, which frequently robbed me 
of my provisions if I lost sight of them fora moment. The mountains 
here abound with snakes and centipedes, which [used often tu discover 
under the dry leaves that composed my bed. The former were, how- 
ever, perfectly harmless, when not molested, although it was necessary 
to use caution on rising, to avoid touching them, as that would, of 
course, have provoked them to bite. The woods at aight were bril- 
liantly iMuminated by the cucuis, or lantern Dies, which, fitting in my- 
rinds from tree to tree, resemble sparks of fire. ‘This insect is a small 
dark-coloured beetle, similar to that which is found under rotten wood 
in England. It carries its greenish phosphoric light in the tail; and its 
lantern remains invisible except when it is fying, as itis covered by the 
wing-cases when in a state of rest. I soon began to find this solitary way 
of life too irksome to endure with any degree of patience. Leven en- 
tertained serious thoughts of surrendering myself té the Spaniards, at all | 
hazards, rather than lend the life of an outlaw any longer among these | 
wild mountains, when L unexpectedly met with a comrade, who soon | 
dissuaded me from this intention, and was eventually the means of 
enabling me to eseape in safety to Bolivar’sarmy. One night. as [ was | 
cutting a supply of sugar-cane, as usual, [ saw, by the moonlight, a na- | 
tive close to me, busily engaged inthe same occupation. We were at | 
first rather cautious of approaching each other; but ashe soon disco- 
vered me to be an Englishman, he informed me that he was an alferez, 
belonging to Zaraza’s cavalry, and had taken refuge in the woods, after | 





We were both rejoiced at this accidental meeting, once 
nue together, for mutual assistance. This event was particularly fortn- 
nate for me, as my new companion, whose name was Bicente Artaéna, 
knew the country well, and was astout active young Creole, whose as- 
sistance in procuring provisions, and afterwards in crossing rivers, I found 
extremely serviceable. The days now passed much more agreeably 
than in my former solitude ; for Bicente knew several places of seeurity 
in the monntains.”’ 

With his comrade’s assistance, he succveds in joining Bolivar’s 
army. 

—~>— 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS ABRANTES. 


Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d' Abrantés ; ou, Souvenirs historiques sur 
— la Revolution, le Consulat, l Empire, et la Restauration. lere 
et Ime Livraisons. 4vols. Paris, 1831. L’Advocat. 

These volumes comprise the two first parts of the Memoirs of the 
Duchess of Abrantes, and extend as far as the Consulate. Theyare an 
earvest of whatis to follow, and the work, when complete, will, if we 
may judge from the portion of it that has already appeared, containa 
rich fand of that light, though, perbaps, not less interesting information 


equal with regard to fortane. 
When | Albert is yours; I believe that you are even related. 


situation is not at all dependent,’ replied my mother; ‘ ary eee you | side with his uncle Feseh. 
have not made him feel that he is not in bis own house.’— ttis not! Joseph has not forzotten it; on the contra , he al | i 

in the wrong in this matter,’ said my father, who happened to be present; g Mary, he always tield out his hand 
‘Napoleon suffers because he is proud, and | cannot blame him for it. | him. 


He knows you; he is aware that your family aod his are, in Corsica, 
He is the son of Dwtitia Bonaparte, as 
Now all that can- 
not be easily made to harmonize with the immense difference in the 
education he receives as a gratuitous pupil at the military school, tso- | 
lated far away from his family, and deprived of those attentions which | 
he here sees bestowed upon our children.’—‘ But it is envy you are de- 
scribing,’ said my mother; ‘ No, there is « great difference between envy 
and this young man’s feelings. and I know too well the human heart to 
mistake the workings of his. He suffers more perhaps in our house than 
elsewhere. You are good, and you do not comprehend bow it is that 
misplaced kounty does not always effect a cure. When you would ab- 
solutely employ the influence of M. de Falgueyreytes, to obtain leave 
for Napoleon lor more than a day or two, I told you that you were 
wrong ; but you would not believe :me, and in the zeal of your friend- 
ship for his mother, you placed him continually in an unpleasant situa- 
tion, because ke would say—why bas not my family the same power? 
— Nonsense,” returned my mother; ‘if he said so, he would he a very 
foolish and wicked child.’— He would be neither more foolish nor more | 
wicked than others; he would be aman, Why is he in a permanent 
state of anger since his arrival at Paris? Why does he so bitterly de- 
claim against the indecent luxury (his own words) of his comrades at 
the school? Because he is wounded by their situation when compared 
with hisown. He findsit ridiculous, that these young men should keep 
servants, because he has none. He finds fault with two courses at din- 
ner, because, when they have clandestine pic-nics, he cannot contribute. 
The other day, I was told by Demarsay, the father of one of his com- 
rades, that a breakfast was to be given to one of the masters, to defray 
which, each pupil was to contribute a sum really too large for such boys. 
in that Napoleon is right. Lwentto see him, and (ound him more me- 
lancholy than usual. 1 guessed the reason, and offered him the small 
sum he wanted; he blushed deeply, bis countenance then resumed its 
ordinary hue of pale yellow, and he retused my offer.’— It was because 
you did not make the offer adroitly,’ said my mother; ‘men are elways 
so awkward.’—‘ When I saw the mind of the young man so elevated,’ 





forgive me. [told him, that before his father expired in our arms at | 
Montpellier, he gave me a smal! sum to be applied to the wants of his | 
son, in cases of personal emergency. Napoleon looked at me steadfast- 
ly, with so serntinizing a gaze, that he almost intimicated me. ‘Since 


beer a loan, | could not have received it. 
many charges, and I mast not increase them by expeuses beyond my 
means, particularly, when they are imposed upon me by the stupid folly 
of my comrades.’—‘ You see then,’ continued my father, ‘if his pride 
is so easily wounded at the school by strangers, what must he not suffer 
here, whatever tenderness we may show him? Albert must not be less 
to any intimacy between them.’” 

A similar service had been rendered to his sister Marianne, a pupil on 
the foundation of Saint-Cyr, who, however, was not so nice, about re- 
ceiving the money as her brother. The following occurred on their re- 


| tarn to Paris:— 


“As soon as we got into the carriage, Napoleon, who had contained 
himself before his sister, burst oul into invectives against the detesteble 
administration of sueh establishments as Saint-Cyr and the military 





relative to the private lives of Napoleon and his contemporaries, which 
it is beneath the dignity of regular history to record, 

No person is better qualified than the aceomplished writée of these 
memoirs, for the task she has undertaken. AlGed ty vtood to the fymi- 
ly of Bonaparte, obe wae, in earty life, accustomed tomeet Napoleon at 
Her father's house almost on the footingof abrother, After her mar- 
riage with Junot she beerme one of the leading stars, first in the Consu- 
lar circles, afterwards at the Imperial court, without any interruption to 
that familiarity with which the Emperor had been accustomed to treat 
her wheahe was only asub-lieutenant of artillery. The confidential | 
situation held by her husband, together with her own free access to the 
Imperial presence, pee her the opportuaity of an occasional peep be- 
hind the seenes, and aglimpse now and (hen of the hand that set in mo- 


schools. It was perceived that he was much affected at his sister's hu- 
miliation. My ancle, who was very hasty, became at length impatient 
at the eutting tone of bis remarks, and rather dryly told him se. Napo- 
loom wee tuaredtawety stent, for young people at that period were 
brought apin the observance of the strictest deference towards their 
seniors. Bat his beart was too full; he soon brought back the conver- 
sation to the same subject and at last his observations became so offen- 
sive, that my uncle said to him, ‘hold your tongue; it ill becomes you, 
who are educated by the King’s charity, to speak as you do.’"— My mo- 
ther told me she thought Napoleon would have been suffocated. In an 
instant he became livid, and then crimson. ‘Iam not educated by the 
King,’ said he in a voice trembling with emotion, ‘Iam a pupil of the 
state."—* That is a fine distinction you have made,’ replied my uncle; 
‘but whether you be a pupil of the King or of the state, it is of no con- | 


| 





tion. the springs of a policy which, had it been more patriotic and less 
selfish, wouldin the end have established the permanent greatness of the 
Freach empire. We have often had the pleasure of meeting the Duchess 
of Abrantes at Paris; and this work, written with the same graceful 
ease which distinguishes her conversation, reminds us forcibly of the en- | 
tertaining aneedotes we bave freqaently heard her relate, many of which 
we have again met within these volumes. We cannot, however, but 
regret, that in furtherance of M. L’Advocat's book-making conspiracy 
against the pockets of the reading public, she should have been indoced 
tospin outintoso many volumes that which, with much better effect, 


she might have condensed into half the number. The Dachess of | known, but perhaps few have judged correctly. 
Abrantes bas elaims above the common herd of writers of memoirs, now 
and we think that she should notlend herself | 


so namerous in France ; 
to the paltry speculations of her publisher. 


We shall not be sparing of our extracts from these memoirs: the only pacity. 


dificulty we find isin a selection, suitable to our limits, from so abun- 
dant a variety of equally interesting materials. 
criminately from every part of the work, being really ata loss where to 
establish a preference. 


ANECDOTES OF THE EARLY LIFE OF BONAPARTE. 


The following anecdote I bad from Napoleon himself; herelated it 
tv me to give me an example of moderation. 

‘ He was one day accused by one of his sisters of eating a large has- 
ket of grapes, figs, and sweet citrons, which came from the garden of bis 
Unele the Canon. Now, itis necessary to have lived in the Bonaparte femi- 
ly to know the enormity of eating fruit belonging tu the Uncle the Canon; 
itwasmuch more criminal than eating the grapes and figs of any other 
person. 
ped 
should be forgiven. 
believed, but castigated without merey. The result of his ob- | 
stinacy was, that for three days, he was kept upon bread and cheese, not | 
broccio® We did not weep; bat was sad, although notsulky. On the 
fourth dayalittle girl, a friend of Marianne Bonaparte, returned from | 
her tethers vinevord, and having learned what had passed, stated that it | 
wassheand Marianne who had devoured the grapes and figs. It was | 
now Marianne’s turn to be punished. Napoleon was asked why he! 
did not accuse his sister: he replied that he was not certain of her guilt, | 
and that although he had reason to think her so, he would say nothing | 
out of consideration for her young friend who had taken no part in the 
false accusation against him. 
only seven vears old.” 

The following are striking specimens of the rigid pride and impa- | 
tience of obligation which so strongly characterized Bonaparte through- 
out his career. Tle was then at the Ecole Militaire of Paris, having al-| 
ready quitted that of Brienne ’ 

* My father, who was acquainted with almost every one of his chiefs, | 
cot leave for Lim some times to come out forrecreation. On the pre- | 
tence of an accident, a sprain if Trecollect right. Napoleon once spent | 
awhole week at our house. Whenever, to this day, I pess the Quai | 
Conti, L eaunot help looking at a mansarde at the left angle of the house, 


| 
* A kind of cheese mech esteemed ia Corsica, 


It was useless to protest his innocence, he was not 


Thisis very remarkable, as he was then | 





We shall take indis- | 


s Being Spenee ss gp oe oy the fact, and was whip- | only without compulsion, but in conformity to his own taste. 
e was told to beg pardon, and that if he did so willingly he | Marathon, was not classically correct, but the names were high-sounding, 


| with the world had made known to him 


sequence; foris not the King the state? Besides, I will not allow you 
to speek thus of your benefactor in my presence.'— I will say nothing 
to displease you, M. de Comnéne,’ said the young man; ‘ but permit me 

toadd, that if Lhad the to make regulations, they should be very | 





| different, and should be to the advantage of all parties.’”’ } 


The following are interesting portraits by a skilfu! band, of the Bona- 
parte family :— | 
7 a) . ‘ . . ' 

LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 
“Lucien Bonaparte is a man whom doubtless many people have | 
L have seen much of | 


him, and without either delusion or prejudice, both of which must be | 
avoided in judging any individual, whoever he may be. Lucien Bona. | 
| parte is gifted by nature witha profusion of talents, and an immense ca- | 
His comprehensive mind does not recoil from any undertaking. 
| His brilliant imagination, accessible to every thing which bears the stamp 


man not susceptible of being guided by reason on important occasions. 
| But such is not the case, His heart is good. and though sometimes led 
astray by his passions, he has no serious reproaches to make to himself. 
As fur bis conduct towards the Emperor, it is highly correct and 
honourable. In 1794 or 1795, Lucien obtained the appointment of 
store-keeper at Saint-Maximin, a small village in Provence. At this 
period, folly was somewhat the order of the day, even among the 
wisest, and a sacrifice to thistemporary mania was necessary. Ido not, 
however, seek to justify Lucien’s policy, by pretending that he was 
forced to act as he did; for I believe it was voluntary, and that when he 
| changed his name of Saint Maximin to that of Marathon, he acted not 
Brutus at 


and that was sufficient. The village of Saint-Marathon-Mavimin is not 
a magnificent place of residence. Lucien Brutus soon discovered this, 
and would have fallen a prey to ennui if love had not come to console 
him. Lucien-Brutus fell in love, and madly in love, with Madile. Chris. 
tine Boyer, whose father keptasmall ion at Saint Marathon. Lucien 
wasthen young, being scarcely twenty-three. He loved for the first 
time, and the cbject of his affection wasan angel of goodness, of virtue, 
and of candour. Christine could not with impunity see herself adored 
by anardentand impetuous young man, who practised upon her rustic 
simplicity allthe subtlety and resources which his short acquaintance 
Christine loved as she was be 
loved; but she never forgot ber duty, and Lucien was obliged to become 
happy by a legitimate marriage. He loved his wife too ardently to per- 


ceive the unpleasant results which his marriage might bring upon him in | 


his own family. In fact, as soon as General Bonaparte heard of this 

union, he solemnly declared that he would never become acquainted 

with the wife, noreven again see the husband. A place in Germany 

was then given to Lucien, aad the young couple eame to Paris.” 
JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

* _—_ Bonaparte is one of the most excellent men it is possible to 
meet. fe is good, affectionate, and well informed; he cultivates Ite- 
lian and French literature, and loves retirement from taste and not affec- 
tation. © ° * Much bes been saidof the weak conduct of Josepb 


of grandeur or of creation, has often given him the appearance of a | 


Tagain mention this cireumstance, because 


to me, to testify how grateful he was for what my mother had done for 
He made me happy when I saw him advance towards me, with 
that amiable expression of countenance, which he always assumed in 
conversing with those around bim. Madame Joseph Bunaparte is an 
angel of goodness. Pronounce her name, and the poor and unfortunate 
of Paris, Naples, and Madrid will repeat it, and call down blessings up- 
onherhead. She was never et Madrid, and only knew this foreign city 
from the report of others. She never hesitated an instant before that 
which she considered her duty. And Madame de Survilliers* is adored 
by all who surround her, particularly in her own house; her constant 
bounty and active charity, render her an object of genera! love in the 
land of exile, where she has found a country.” 


THé BROTHERS AND SISTERS OF BONAPARTE. 


“In the different portraits [ have drawn of the Bonaparte family, I 
have not mentioned either Louis, Jerome, or Caroline. The two last 
were very young at the period Iam now sperking of. Louis Bonaparte 
was not ill-looking at the age of eighteen; but his early infirmities soon 
brought on a premature appearance of old age, which made him look 
morose, and rendered him unhappy. When young and in good health, 
he was like the Queen of Naples. It was the same form of face, and the 
same expression as when the countenance of the Queen of Naples was 
in repose; but, when a smile or a look animated the features of the lat- 
ter, ali resemblance disappeared. Louis is good; his pursuits are sim- 
pleand mild. ‘The Emperor, with his hobby-borse of making kings of 
hisbrethers, did not dod eee of them disposed to co-operate with Fim 
His sisters entered into his views, because they were devoured by ambi- 
tion; but the brothers have always, on this point, displayed a firm and 
determined will. Louis, before his departure for Holland, said to his im- 
perial brother, ‘I will act according to my will. Either suffer me to do 
so, or allow me to remain here. I will not go to govern a country which 
isto know me only by misfortune.’” 

The following y a. not confirm, to its full extent, the violent love for 
his wife, of which so much is said in the ‘* Memoirs of the Empress Jo- 
sephiae,"’ lately noticed in this paper :— 

* Bonaparte was, at this period, as much in love with his wife as his 
nature allowed him to be, cher his intelligence became absorbed in the 


the defeat of Puerta; adding, that be also was foraginy for bis support. | said my father, without being moved by my mother’s vivacity, to which | immense work of the new existence he had created forhimself. Doubt- 
greed to conti- | he was accustomed, ‘LT invented an untruth, which God will no doubt | less he loved Josephine ; but those who have asserted that she was the 


woman he loved the most, knew little of former years, and had not gone 
hack to the past—where he might bave been seen loving violently, and, 
more than that, romantically: they never saw him redden, turn pale, 
tremble, and even weep. Thete was, at the old theatre of Feydeau, a 


this money comes from my father, Sir,’ said he, ‘Laccept it; but had it box, inthe first row, (grillee No. 11) much better informed than they on 
My mother has already too | this point. 


His love for his wife was not of the same description. He 
loved her, beyond a doubt; but withort magnifying her into one of those 
divinities who render impe*ceptibie their defects, both moral and exter- 
nal. Besides, a substance entered into the composition of bis amorous 
philter which tempered its action; I mean the pretended gratitude 
which, particularly at the period of his return from Italy, every one said 


kind and attentive to him, although I very much doubt that it will lead | that Bonaparte owed to his wife. Madame Bonaparte evinced a want 


of address in not silencing the authors of such a report, which she rather 
had the weakness to encourage by her eternal confidential communica- 
tions to a whole host of flatterers and intriguants, who never bore the 
pressure of the secret more than an hour. I know that Bonaparte was 
informed of the sanction which his wife gave to the ridiculous report 
raised end propagated by his numerous enemies. It may readily be ima- 
gined how much his pride was wounded at finding himself the object of 
a disdainful look, accompanied with this remark, ‘It is the interest of 
his wife that supports him.’ It was false—it was absurd: bpt it wee so 
said; aad they who knew Bonaparte, must be well aware of the strange 
effect it would. have upon him. * * * Bonaparte was acquainted 
with the thoughtlessness of his wife; and recommended her, shove all 
things, never to talk politics—of which she understood nothing, and 
which could not fail telead to conversations of a dangerous tendency 
for him. ‘ Whatever you say,’ he often observed to her, ‘is supposed to 
come from me. Keep a strict silence, and my enemies, by whom you 
are surrounded, can then draw no foolish inferences from yor words.’ 


BONAPARTE'S FIRST MEETING WITH JUNOT. 

“Tt was at this period that one day, at the post of the battery 
of Sans-Culottes, alieutenant-colonel of artillery, arrived a few days 
before from Paris, to direct the operation of the artillery at the siege 
(of Toulon), under the orders of the intelligent Cartaux, begged the 
officer on duty to point out lo bim a young non-commissioned officer, 
possessing both courage and intelligence. The lieutenant called La 
Tempete: and forthwith Junot appeared. The lieutenant-colonel fixed 
upon him that look which seemed already to know what men were. 
‘ Take off thy coat,’ said he, ‘ and carry this order there,’ pointing out 
a spotat a distance from the coast, and explaming what he required of 
him. The young serjeant reddened and his eyes sparkled: ‘Iam no spy,’ 











| snid he, find out some one else to execute your order,’ and he was re- 


tiring. ‘ You refuse to obey,’ said the officer, in a severe tone; ‘do you 


| know to what you expose yourself?’—‘I am ready to obey,’ said Junot 


but [ will go where you send me with my uniform—or I will not go at 
all. Itis honour enongh for those cursed English.’ The officer smiled 
and looked attentively at him ‘ But they will kill you,’ saidhe. ‘What 
| isthatto you?’ retorted Junot; ‘you donot know enough of me to be 
| sorry for it; and as for me, it is indifferent. Come, I will go as lam, 
| shall I not? Hethen put his hand to his cartridge-box ‘ Good! with my 
| sword and these sugar-plums the conversation will not flag, should 
those gentlemen be desirous of talking,’ and he set off singing. After 
his departure, ‘What is the name of that young man ?’ said the officer. 
'* Junot.’ ‘He will get on.’ The officer wrote the name on his tablets. 
This was already a judgement of great weight; for the reader must bave 
| cuessed that this offieer was Napoleon. 
| “A few days after, being at the same battery, Bonaparte asked for 
some one who wrote a good hand. Junot stepped forward. Bonaparte 
| recognized him as the serjeant who had already fixed his attention. After 
| expressing the interest he took in him, Junot placed himself upon the 
| epanlement of the battery. He hadscarcely finished his letter, when a 
| bomb, thrown by the English, burst within ten paces of him, and co- 
vered him arid the letter with earth. ‘ Good,’ said Junot laughing, ‘ we 
| had no sand to dry the ink.’ Bonaparte fixed his eyes upon the young 
serjeant, who was calm and had not even started. This circumstance 
decided his fortune.” 


j ANECDOTE. 


“<The galleons are not yet arrived,’ said Bonaparte to my mother, 
| on coming to see her with a lengthened visage, and a grey great-coat 
since become so famous, but which at that time was very threadbare. 
‘The Burgundy diligence is not arrived; and if it does not come this 
| evening, we sball not dine to-morrow, unless you give us a dinner, Ma- 
dame Permon.’ That which Napoleon termed the galleons, consisted 
| of two or three hundred francs, which Madame Junot was in the habit of 
| sending to her son, who shared them with his General. ‘ And I have al- 
ways the largest share,’ said Bonaparte.” 

BONAPARTE AND MURAT. 

| “The true cause of Napoleon's want of friendship for Murat (for, not- 

| withstanding their alliance, he never liked him,) is the imprudent coe- 
duct of the latter when he came to Paris to present the first colours of 
the army of Italy, and after his retura to head-quarters. They who know 
the character of Napoleon as I do, will easily comprehend that Murat 
did bimself a great injury in the opinion of bis General by boasting. in an 


* De Survilliers is the name of Prince Joseph. The Queen assumed it, and 
contigues to bear t in Germany, where che now ronda 
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; his infl sence with the Directory and at the War Ufice— 
pr poeta ew as ne sald. throuch Redes Bonaparte and Madume 
Tallien. Tae woliowing is 4a anecdote WUC LOUK juace suun aller hig 
retarn to the General's head-quarters, and ui which the jailer was in- 
formed es the same day it occurred. 

Marat had invited several officers to breakfast, and amongst them 
Lavailette and others belonging to the geueral stall; but the creater 





ae 

de. I Pobtain his pardon, may I 
tee young girl's countenance became so eapressive, the’ there was no | 

| misteking her meaning. * You are a silly cud, said uc. 4 oh am strong, 


would hecome a police spy.’ Maving written the address of MaJemoi- 


number of guesis were cay alry ofigers of the army, with whom Murat | pelle de Roscres upou a card, he asked her why she bed applied to him | to ret. from the service by 


: nize, [know not why, in preference to his comrades of the | in preference to the First Consul. ‘ Sy father ordered me to do so," re- | 
weet ee all of them good pha! amiable mea. Perbaps he lad alrea- | plied she ; ‘he told me that you would recollect him. ‘The minister 
NV that boasting mania with which we have since known him to be | seemed immediately struck with a recollection which had before es 
aMicted, and found a greater degree of compluisant attention in euditors caped him. However, he was still in doubt. * Tell your father to write 
of inferior rank. ‘The breakfast was exceedingly gay. A great quantity this very day, and inform me whether he was vot the King’s Lieutenant | 
cf champaigne bad been drunk, and no supplement was required; but | prior to the revolution’ The answer of Monsieur de Rosiéres was in | 
Murat proposed puach, and stated that he would himselt make it. | the affirmative. He had been the King's Licutenent in Brittany and in 
: You never drank better,’ sald he to his guests. ‘learned to make it Burgundy, or rather in Franche-Comte; and during this period he had 


of a charming Creo'e ; and, could I state all the particulars of my edaca- been so fortunate as to be of service to the puns Abbe Fouche. There a portion of their savings. 


tion, you would find it still better.” Then, ringing tor bis valet de-chambre, | were walls escaladed, doors of a seminary roken open; in short, there 
ordered him to bring, not only what was requisite for common punch, | Were grievous offences which the King’s Lieutenant, like the good Sa- 
bat a number of additional things, such as tea, and oranges instead of | maritan, covered with the cloak ef charity. I know not how far Fouche 
lemons, &c. ‘Above all, make no mistake,’ said he very loud, ‘ bring had been obliged; but the very day after his daughter bad seen the mi 
me that Jamaica rum which was given to me at Paris.’ He then went nister, Monsieur de Rosi¢res had first a safe-conduct, and shortly after- 
to his necessaire, and, taking out a beautiful lemon-squeezer of rermed, | wards |i s full pardon, with a g00d appointment of town-major in Al- 
proceeded in his work with a degree of method which proved the excel- sace. lis daughter settled there with tim in 1501; she afterwards mar- | 
lence of his instructor. The punch was found good—so good, indeed, | ried, and now inhabits the chateau of Reisberg, near Colmar.” 
that the bow! was filled and emptied several times—and the secret was —= 
at length discovered au fund de la jatte. The wild young guests w 5 DENIS O'SHAUGHNESSY GOING TO MAYNOOTH. 
fain know where and how such good things were taught; and Murat, Seo Tadtie Chetch F : phar 
who had not the full enjoyment of bis reason, informe? them that the . * ublin Christian Instructor indulges ocasionally in lighter arti- | 
handsomest and prettiest woman of Paris had taught him what they had /c = van are to be fouud in similar publications on this side of the chan- | 
seen, and other things besides. iy . la its two last numbers there is the commencement of an Irish 
“This was followed by laughter and childish joy, with a stronger call one which we have no doubt will be weil followed up. Dennis 
for the remainder of the story. [tt appears that Murat could not resist; R “ yy am is destined hy his family for sacredotal honours in the 
and related things only fitto be heard at the breakfast-table of an officer | Omish hurch, and for this parpose is initiated in the mysteries of La- 
of hussars. The most disagreeable part for him in what followed was, tin ead Greek, with scraps of which he astonishes the neighbouring rus- 
that, without mentioning any name, he pointed out the personages so dis- tics, and raises the wondering pride of his family, Several most amu- 
tinctly, that commentaries were soon made, and inferences drawa. sing dialogues between his father and him are given; for the indulgent 
breakfast, a dinner, and a supper were mentioned as having at poo pe reat wished to show off to advantage his son's controversial powers. 
on the same day, at the Champs-Elisees; and the handsomest and pret- Phe time at length arrived when “ Denny” mast no longer be treated as 
tiest woman in Paris—which description, however, was not so clear as to | a common a the following extract describes his first attempt at 
lead toa knowledge of the persouage—was immediately provided with | taking on himself the office” of a gentleman :— 
a name, and the whole story construed by these young men much more | He accordingly took bis father aside one morning afier he had eaten a | 
easily than they would have construed a verse of Virgil. More light | more meagre breakfast than usual, aud addressed him in these words :— 
became, therefore, unnecessary; but one of the guests, lounging about) “Ithink, father, that upon considering the consequence to which 1 | 
the table upon which Murat hed made the punch, took up the vermeil | am now entitled, and the degree of respectability which, in my own per 
lemon-squeezer to examine it, and, turning it round in his hand, perceived | Son-—in propria persona—\| communicate to the vulgarians with whom I 
upon the handle initials which were not those of Marat. + Ab” said the | am connected—I call them vulgarians from no derogatory motive; but 
young man, ‘here's something that will lead us toa perfect knowledge.’ | you wil! concede yourself that they are ignorant of the larned languages, 
Upon which Murat, who had still reason enough left to know he was | and consequently, though decent enough, still, in reference to Latin and 
going too far, endeavoured to take it from him. ‘ Here is something to | Greek, but vulgarians. Well, quid multus’—I say, that taking all these 
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a 
for I do nut like it. Ouly tell me what your father intends tw | by pur. 
upon him?’ At this question | pur 


in the name of the Pirst Consul! De not suppose that [ asked youiihe v. R. M'Nab Robertson, resivned, 
emorandum 


of paying periodical visits to England 
| harvests, it has been noticed that on 


} coast of Galloway have hed their stock of pistols almost 











learn to read and make punch at the same time,’ and he looked at the 


handle of the utensil, saying, ‘ Ba, be, bi, bob—Bo, Bon—Bona.’ Atlength, | decent nor becoming that I shou 
Murat silenced him ; and must of the guests forgot the whole as soon as | vulgarly as themselves—that I should ate, I say, any longer without 


they went away. But this was not the case with two or three, who, 
without considering they committed any indiscretion, as nothing had 
been confided to them, began to talk of the punch story. * * 
the details of this drunken scene soon came to the ears of the General- 
in Chief, whose jealous disposition was aroused by it; and he was on 
the point of calling personally upon Murat for au explanation, which, 
under all circumstances, would have been useless; but a moment's re- 
flection showed him the impropriety of such a step. He did not, howe- 
ver, abandon his intention of discovering the truth. Did he succeed? I 
know not; but the fact is, Murat got rid of the vermeil lemon-squeezer, 
and afterwards said that the young man who thought he saw a 
B upon the handle, was so little able to distinguish, that he mistook an 
M fora B; and that the letter J was intended for bis (Murat’s) christian 
name.” He regretted, moreover, his pretty lemon-squeezer, which the 
young ¢tourdis had, as he stated, probably thrown out of the window, as 
it could never afterwards be found.” 

The Duchess of Abrantes generally represents Fouché as a monster of 
iniquity; but the following anecdote places bim in a somewhat less una- 
miable light, and shows that he was not always deficient in gratitude. 

“ In the month of September 1800, Fouché was told several times that 
a young female, badly dressed but very pretty, desired to see him, and 
would not, te obtein suefience, refsr ts any aame Known, wor deciare 
woo orwhat she was. Fouché, at that time too much vecupied with im- 
portant matters to turn his attention to a circumstance which held out 
only —— of gallantry, took no notice of it. However, the young 
girl laid siege to his door, notwithstanding the gibes of the valets, always 
so ready to insult the unfortunate. At length the first valet-de-chambre 
took pity on her, and approaching her one day, said ‘Why do you not 
write to the citizen minister? you would perhaps obtain an audience; 
for that is what you want, is it not?’ The young girl answered in the af- 
firmative, but added with timidity, that her name not being known to the 
minister, the latter would refuse to see her. And on saying this, she 
wept. he valet-de-chambre looked and then thought. Did he think 
well? I know not; bat this I know, he suddenly formed a resolution 
He looked at his watch, saw that it was scarcely eleven o'clock, and 
that his master had therefore not done breakfast. ‘Wait for me a few 
moments,’ said he ; then looking at her more attentively, * Do you live 
far from hence?’ inquired he. ‘Oh yes, very far indeed!’ ‘The devil!’ 
said the valet-de-chambre, as he looked at the old and tattered black 
gown worn by the poor girl: ‘it is impossible to introduce her in this 
trim.’ As he thus spoke to himself he lifted up his eyes to look at the 
young petitioner, and they encountered the most ravishing countenance. 
‘Bah |’ said he, ‘Lam a great fool to be uneasy at her dress. Wait for 
me, child.’ ‘Citizen minister,’ said he to his master on entering the 
private room in which the fatter was taking his breukfast, ‘there is a 
young girl, who for a month past has come here every day to speak to 


you; she weeps, and pretends that it is an affair of life and death. She | 


* All | noreontinue to disrobe my potatoes any longer without a becoming in 





things into tans BP ye | at them veluti in speculum, it is neither 
d ate in the manner that Ihave done, as 


knite and fork. Neither, Lanuounce, shall Lia future drink my milk 
any tonger as Lhave, with all humility done hitherto, out of a noggin ; 





strument—I must also have better viands to consume—you are not to be 
informed that Lam in that situation of life, in which, from my education. 
and other accomplishments, I must be estimated as duly qualified to ate 
beef ane mutton instead of bacon, and to have my tay break{aet instead | 
of stirabout, which in polite society is designated porridge. You know 
yourse!{ | am soon likely to confer distinction and pre-eminence upon 
the poor illiterate, but honest creatures, with whom Lam associated in 
the bonds of blood-relationship. If I were a dunce ora booby, or a 
leather head, the case might be different; but you yourself are acquaint 
ed with my talents at logic and conthroversy—and I have sound reasous 
and good authority, which [could quoteit aecessary, for proving that 
nothing increases the weight of the brain and accelerates to gravity and 
solidity more than good feeding. Pay attention, therefore, to my words, 
for Lexpect that they will be duly observed—buy me a knife and fork, 
and when I get them it is not to lay them past to rust you conceive. The 
beef andthe mutton must soon tollow; and in future I am resolved to | 





have my tay breakfast. There are geese, and turkeys, and pullets enough | 
about the yard—and I am bent on accomplishing mysell with the art of 

carveigihem, Jam pot the man sow to be placed among the dther rif: | 
rafi ot the family over a basket of potatoes, wid a black clerival coat 

upon me, and anogginof milk under my arm! [tell you the bystem 

must be changed—lI'li tolerate such vulgarity no longer; and now sad- 

die the horse tilll ride across the bog to Pether Rafferty’s station, 

where I’m to sarve mass—plase heaven, I'll soon be able to say one my- 

self, and give you alla liltin spirituals—ebem !"’ 

“Throth, Denny, L believe you'r right, avick, and—" 

“Vick me uo longer, father—that’s another thing I forgot. Its full 
time that I should be sirred—and if my own relations won't call me sir 
instead of Denny, it’s bardly to be expected that strangers will do it. 
I wish to goodness you had never stigmatized me wid so vulgar an epi- 
ihetas Denny. The proper word is Dyonysius—and in future I'l! ex 
peetto be called Misther Dionysius.” 

“ Sure Lor your mother needn't be sirrin you Denny?” 

‘‘Lhaven’t made up my mind as to whether U'll demand that proof of | 
my respectability from you and my mother or not; but on this | am im- 
moveable, that instead of Denny you must, as I said, designate me 
Dionysius.” 

“Well, well, avourneen, I suppose only it’s right you wouldn't be | 
axinus; but I’m sure your poor mother will never be able to get her | 
tongue about Dionnisis, it’s so larned and long a word.” 

“Tt is a larned word, no doubt—but she must persevere until she's able | 
to masther it. I wouldn't for three tenpennies that the priest would | 





| hear one of you call me Denny—it would degradate me very much in | 


bis estimation—at all events, if my mother cannot manage the orthogra- 


appears much afflicted, stall | introduce her ?’—‘ Hum!’ said Fouché, | phy of Dionysius, let it be Dennis, or any thing but that signature of | 


‘it is some intriguante, one of those women who solicit the pardon of a | 


brother or a cousin, and who have never either father or mother--how 


oldis she?’ ‘About eighteen, citizen minister.’ ‘That is it; and thon, | : 
honest fellow, hast undertaken to introduce ber. But I am cased in ar- | ' 
mour. Come, bring in thy nymph, and let her take care if she has not | 
her licence.’t The valet-de-chambre introduced his protegee. On per- | 


ceiving her, Fouché made an involuntary movement of surprise at the 


sight of her tattered garments, contrasted with the elegance of her de- | 


portmeat under such rags. With a look he dismissed the servant. ‘What 


do you require of me, my dear child?’ said he. She threw herself on | 


her knees before him, and_joining her hands, ‘I come,’ said she, sob- 


bing, ‘to beg a father’s life.’ Fouche, at the demand of a man’s life, | 
drew back from the girl, as he would from aserpent. He had been ta- | 


ken by surprise! ‘And who is your father? What is his name ?’"— Ali! 


you will kill him,’ said she, in a voice which trembled with terror at see- | 
ing Fouche’s pale complexion assume a still more livid hue, and lis | 


white lips contract— you wiil kill him !’"— Peace, fool! rise, and tell 
me your father’s name, and how it is he is at Paris if he be in fear of his 
life * The young girl then related her history. Her father, the Marquis 
of Rosiéres, after having been taken several times in La Vendee, had at 
length been captured, bearing arms. He had escaped through a miracle 
of Providence; but always purswed, and almost tracked, he had reached 
Paris as the best place of concealment. His daughter was to hav e joined 
aim, with her mother and a younger sister only iwelve years old. ‘ But,’ 
added she, ‘I lost my mother and sister. and arrived here alone.’—' Did 
they then die so suddenly?’ inquired Fouche — They were killed by 
the blues,’ replied the young girl in a low tone, and looking upon the 
cround; for she feared lest Fouche should consider it a crime in her to 


denounce that of the republican soldiers. ‘Where do you live ?’ said the | 


minister, atter a moment's silence? Mademoiselle de Rosiéres seemed 

to hesitate. ‘Well.’ said Fouche, stamping on the ground, ‘will you 

inform me where you live? If you do not tell me witha good grace, 

in two hours or less my men shall find you out.’ Lacapable of resisting 

such an attack, Mademoiselle de Rosiéres again fell upon her knees and 

held out her hands towards him. ‘Come, hold your tongue ; let us have 
“f Powche, who titers, 

ww 

(he female in etate Wi the Pas 

their courts, to be arrested, and forasd to take 

or wi the oudet of deeorde, 


& moral man, ordered ono day all 





is 
Palais Egolite, and other places where they held 
ont licenses. He would have @- | WhO erchs. 


vulgarity, Denny. Now, father, you won't neglect to revale what I've | 
ordered to the family.” 
“No, indeed, | will not avick—I mane Dionysius, avourneen—I'Ii | 


that poor Mave wilt never be able to get her ould tongue about so new 


fangied a piece of larnin’ as that is. Well, well, this knowledge bates | 


the world!” 





The Army. 


Downing-street, Nov. 23, 1831.—The King has been pleased to appoint 
Major-General James Alexander Farquharson, to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Island of St. Lucia. 

War Office, Nov. 25, 1631.—4th Reet. of Foot: Ens. C. C. Elton, 
from the 63d Regt. to be Ens., v. Griffith, prom. 30th Do: Paymaster 


D. Hay, from the b. p. of the oth Drag. Gds, to be Paymaster, v. Wray | 


dec. 31st Do: Ens. A. Dickson to be Lt. without pur., v. O'Gorman, 
dec.; R. O’Brien, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. ¥. Dickson, prom 
35th Do: Serj..Maj. D. M’'Curdy to be Quarter-master, v. Howe, dec. 
40th Do: Lt. J. Richardson to be Capt. without pur., v Dalrymple, 


dec.; Ens. H. T. Lewis to be Lt. without pur., v. Richardson ; Lord J. | 


Thynne to be Ens. by pur., v. Lewis, prom. 46th Do: Ens. R. J. Ed 
monds to be Lt. without pur., v. Joses, dec. ; Ens. C. Smithwaite to be 
Lt. without pur., v. Smith, appointed to the 57th Regt.; Eos. W.H 
M. Ogilvie, from the 94th Regiment. to be Ensigh, vice Smithwaite. 
54th do: Lieut. F. Thornbury to be Capt. without pur., v. Barbauld, 
dec.; Ens. J. B. Chalk to be Lieat. without pur., v. Thornbury; R. Dyke 
Gent. to be Ens. without pur., v. Chalk, prom.—67th do: H. D. Dacres, 


| Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Lioyd, who rets ~ 734 do: Ens. M.C.' 
O'Connell to be Lieut. without par.,v. Primrose, dec.; Gent. Cad. W. | 


L. Y¥. Baker, from the RI. Mil. College, to be Ens, v. O'Connell, prom. 
—#2d do: Ens. T. D. Gordon to be Lieut. by pur. v. Gordon, prom. ; 


| K. D, Mackenzie, Gent. to be Ens. by por. v. Gordon.—94th do: Gent. 


| Cad. ‘T. L. K. Nelson, from the RI. Mil. College, to be Ens. without pur. 
v. Ogilvie, app. to the 46th Regt. —98th do: Capt. J. Duberly, from the 
h. p. 11th Lt. Drags. to be Capt.¥. Boyce, who rets.—99th do: Capt. 
| W. Gill, from the h. p. of the 27th Regt., to be Capt., v. 8. W. Mayne, 


—Lieut. J. Gordon, from the 92d Regt., to be Capt. of Inf, 


lithem every thing as you ordhered; but as to Dionnisis, I'm cock-sure | 


a 
i Bas. M.D. Gridiih, from the 4th Regt., to be Lieut. of ful. by 
Hospital Ste f.—Asst.-Sarg RK Tutbili, M.D. from the G@d Regt., to 


, , e be Staff, Aset.-Surg., v. Callender, he ii : 
sccent of discontent; ‘in asking if i can depend upon your father, it is F.C. Hathwaite. from the h pat the ee te 


ith hegt , to ve Dial! Asst.-Surg. 


M —Lieut. C. Shaw, upon bh. p. 52d Ft., has been allowed 


she sale of an Unatt. Commission. 





Sunwmtary. 


Ever since fis 


The irish in B h labourers were in the babit 
t assist inthe operations of 
' their return tu Irel 
invariably had some article or other of export ia w hich they tes oom | 
For a long w hile o 

: u scarcely 
{rishinan, at the close of autumn, with bis face J the weet tau bd wen 
rejoicing at the glories of a new batand an umbrella, Last year, we 
understand, the favorite articles of export were “ donkeys,” which 
in Irish agricultare are rapidly supplanting the mules, the use of which 
scems to have been borrowed in early times from the Spanish provinces 


with whieh helind had formerly so extensive an intercourse. But 


this year we are informed by a commercial gentleman who, durin the 
last two or three weeks, has had most extensive opportunities of ob- 
serving their motions, that the articles of export they prefer is almost 
invarariably a fire arm of some description. Tne shop-keepers on the 
generally 
exhausted by those ape y and one tradesman in a little sen port 
was mentioned to us who hed (weaty or thirty applications of the ki 

in one day.—Whiteharen Herald, mw 1 


A Friend in Need.—Sowe days ago a singular circumstance took 
place in the pes Allvess, county of Ross, which proves that friend- 
ship is often but a thing of degree, and, that mortal love is not alw ays 
stable asthe hills. Ina house no great distance from the perish charch 
arespectable young couple were to be joined in marriage. ‘The (riends 
met, and so did the minister, when the ceremooy commenced and 
went so far that the Rev. Gentleman came to that partot it whieh 
renders it his duty to request the parties to * join hands.” To this 
however, the young lady would not consent, An uproar, of course, 
took piace among the friends, the astonished bridegroom swooned 
away in the arms Of @ beighbour, while the bride, at this critical 
moment, shape or shade, whatever she was, vanished “ fromthe pre- 
sence.” By the aid of cordials, the bridegroom was soon restored to a 
kind of doubtful existemce; and « spanking oung sister of the “ tuithless 
fair,” taking pity on the forlorn lover, boldly stepped forward, and sha- 
king Donald by the hand, offered to supply the vacancy occasioned by 
the singular conduct of her sister. The generous offer was gladly ac- 
cepted, and Meas John had the satisfaction of joining them together, 
both seemingly very haypy at the change in the “aspect of affairs” 
which had just taken place.—* A friend in need is undoubte lly a friend 
indeed |""— Scotsman. 


The King has ee grantto Lieut. Col. George Muttlebury, 
Companion of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, per- 
mission to wear the Insignia of the Order of Withelm, of the fourth 
class, conferred upon him by the King of the Netherlands, in considera 
tion of his distinguished services, in the year 1815. His Majesty bas 
also given his Royal permission to Captain George Mansel, K. N., to 
wear the Insignia of the Order of the Legionof Hovour, coolerred upon 
him by the King of the French, in approbation of his services during the 
operations of the Freuch forces at Algiers. 


The Right Hon, Viscount Arbuthnot has been re-elected Lord Rector 


| of King’s College, Aberdeen, forthe ensuing year. 


The Marquess of Hertford, after giving a round of entertainments at 
his seat, at Sudbourn Hall, in Suffolk, (where in their tare moat of the 
high ‘Tory families now in England assembled: ia the last bateh of 
which were ineluded the Duke of Wellington and Sir Roberc Peel) has 
token his departure for the Coutinent, intending to reside in the more 
genial climate of Italy until neat spring. The &oble Marquess was ne- 


| companied by a @umerous suite, the beautiful Lady Strachan and her 
| lovely and must accomplished daughter, to whom his Lordship was ap- 


pointed Guardian, by her late lather, and a vast retinue of domestics 
Fair tlorence will for a time tw the fixed abode of these distinguished 
persons, which, since the departure of Lord and Lady Burgherish, and 
Lord and Lady Norfimeby, fas been exceedingly curtailed of Engtish 
society of rank. Lord Hiertford's splendid hospitality will receive 
English habits, and English comforts in the Tuscan ¢ apital Miss Stra- 
chan, it is said, is betrothed to a gallant young nobleman, the presumplive 
heirto one ofthe most ancient Dukedome in this kingdom 


Various rumors are afloat ia the legal chteles respecting the changes 
which are likely totake place. It is said that Lord Tenterden intends to 
retire, and that he will be succeeded, as Lord Chief Justice of England, 
hy Lord Lyndhurst. ‘There will thea be two weancies in the court of 
Exchequer. Baron Bailey having accepted the Chief Justiceship of the 
New Bankrupt Court. These vecancies will be Mled up by Mr. Justice 
Alderson, from the Common Pleas, and (probably) Sir Thomas Den- 
man, the present Attorney-General. Me. Gourney, K. C. is mentioned 
as likely to be promoted to the Bench of the Court of Common Pleas 
Lord Tenderden bus not of late been ia the enjoymem of good health 


| His Lordship was obliged to leave the Court of King's Bench on Wed- 


nesday, and was absent during the whole of Thursday. 


The Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, who was a daughier of the 
first Marquess of Downshire, was married, nearly sixty years ago, to the 
father of the present Marquess, and bas, for nearly the whole of that pe- 
riod, been the leading etar in the Feshionable World; and, even now, 
the frequent assemblages at ber Ladyship's resideuce in Arlington-street, 
are not eclipsed to their brilliancy by aay competitor. The Dowager 
Marchioness still retains her powers of conversation, and smartness of 
repartee, for whieh she was distinguished in the days of her youth, when 
she was one of the brightest ornament of the Court of George the 
Third. 

A sale of fancy goods in nid of the Punds of the Brighton National 
School, took place on Thursday and Friday week, in the School-rooms, 
under the immediate Patronage of the Queen. The Princess Auguste, 
the Duchess of Glourester, Prince George of Cambridge, Lord A. Fits- 
clarence, Sir Philip Siduey, the Countess of Errol, and others of the 


| Royal suite were present, and the rooms were thronged with the resi- 


dent Nobility and Gentry. A slight cold prevented the Queen from 


| honouring the rooms with ber company; her Majesty, however, was 


pleased to present several articles of her own execution, which were 
disposed of at the stall of Lady Jane Peel, who was assisted by the 
Dowager Duchess of Richmond, Lady Sophia Lennot, and Lady Ma- 
ria Meade. Among her Majesty's contributions, was a cerpet stool, 
which was purchased by the Duke of Devonshire for £25 figure of 
a Peeress in ber coronation robes, were disposed of by lottery, two 
shares of which were purchased ” his Majesty: anda reticule, worked 
by the Queen, was also disposed of in the same way, for ten guinens 
By the present sale, which produced the sum of £454 3s., this valuable 
institution is hot only relieved from debt, but is now in possession of a 
considerable balance in the hands of the Treasurer. 


Sir Henry Parnell and Dr. Bowring, whoare now in Paris on a finan- 
cial mission, bave instructions from Goveroment to make themselves 
masters of oli the information possible as to the mode of keeping the 
publie accounts in France, with a view to the adoption of improve- 
ments here, and the redaction or consolidation of come of our Boerds; 
but it is understood, that they are also to direct their attention to the 

roposa!s which have been made for establishing a commercial treaty 
es the two countries. 
| A notice is posted up at the Mansion House, giving an abstract of the 


eign Enlistmeot Act, and cautioning el! persons from enlisting for 
| Porsine States ; this, no doubt, isa bint to whist is going forword agaiest 
Portugal. 

The Gartte of Tuesdey night contains notices for applicetions in the 
nest Session of Parliament for the folowing Acts:—For makiog railway 
from Lavdon to Greenwich, to commence near the south eed of Loudon 
bridge ; for making « railway from Londonto 
at Maideo-\ane, tle-bridge; for making « sim 
between London and Southampton, commencing et 
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Lambeth ; ead for 
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Soe Avion. 


January 21, 





a.moving the Pleet Prison to a site opposite the New Bethiem Hospital | 
im Bt. George’s-felds. 

Wednesday's Monitew has a Royal Ordoanance for regulating the in- 
tercourse with Great Britain during the existence of the cholera. 
vessels from the North of England and Scotland (from ports on the 
North Sea), down to and including Yarmouth, shali perform quarran- 
fine at specified ports. All packet-boats and other vessels from Great 
Britain and Ireland must bring clean bills of health, when they will be 
admitted, as usual, at their ordinary ports of arrival in France, unless the 
authorities should have contrary information of the state of health at | 
their sailing ports. The cholera was declining in those capital cities of } 
the Continent where bulletins had been hitherto published 

The price of cosls has risen every where in England. At Lewes it is 
ten shillings a chaldron higher than the customary price before the duty | 
of six shillings was taken off. | 

From a statement of the accounts of the late Dublin Musical Festival, | 
which is given in the Dublin Event Mail, it appears that the total | 
amount of the receipts was £7,292 As 2d; total of expenses, £6,573 19s | 
distributed to several charities, £00; leaving an actual balance of only | 
£118 Os 2d. 

Duel.—At day-break on Thursday morning, a meeting took place in 
the Lammas, between a Mr. B—— and a Mr. A— —, the jattera foreign- 
er, originating, we understand, from a love affair, As the partics were | 
nbout to take their station, a carpenter, who happened to be crossing the 
held, approached the spot, and perceiving what was going forw ard, so- 
licited their patronage as an undertaker, should either fall. At these prot- 
fered services of the stranger, the friends as well as the principals began 
to look blue on the subject ; and, after a consultation, the affair was amt- 
cably arranged by their shaking hands; and a present of twosoveretgns 
made to the carpenter and the gansmith (who had attended with the re - 
quisites,) not to disclose the afair.— Windsor paper. 


Arrest for Debt.—It appears from the affidavits which are officially 
filed, that in two years and « half 70,000 persons have been arrested for 
dett in and about London, the law expences of which bave amounted 
to upwards of half a million 

Sir Charles Bagot arrived in Piccadilly on Sanday, from Holland. 
The Hon. John Duncan Bligh, brother to the Bart of Darnley, wed 
Secretary of Legation at the Court of the King of Holland, it is under- | 
stood, isaceredited as Charge, anti! a successor to Sir C. Bagot shall be | 
appointed. 

Sir Frederick Cavendish, and Lady Ew'ly Ponsonby, have returned 
from Malta for a time, and are at present among the distinguished com- 
pany assembled at Brighton, Colonel Warburton will exercise the | 
funetions of Lieutenant-Governer, during the absence of Sir Frederck | 
from the island. 

The Marquess of Tavistock and his Lordship's son Lord Russell, Lord | 
Milton, Lord Althorpe, Lord Duncannon, Lord Belgrave, Lord Ux. | 
bridge, Lord Reay, and Lord Howick, are, it is reported, to be called to | 
the Upper House. 

An investiture of (he Knights of the Order of St. Patrick will be lreld 
on Thursday next, at the Castle, Dublin, when the Marquess of Down- 
shire, and the Earl! of Llandaff will be invested with the insignia. | 





A report is current in London, of a} rojected alliance between an il- 
lustrious ex-minister and the Lady Georgiana Bathurst. We are in- | 
clined to doubt the authenticity of the rumour, from having heard her | 
Ladyship’s name connected ina similar manner with that of the late } 
art of Averpoo!, previous to his second nuptials; with the addition that | 
sach a choice had been suggested to his Lordship by his first Countess, | 
on her death-bed. Lady Georgiana Bathurst is, indeed, generally re- 
garded as one of the most amiable and estimable women iu the high class 
of society of which she is an ornament 

Lord de Tabley is about to be united to the daughter of Count end 
Countess de Salis. Ilis Lordship is in his twenty-second year. His fa- 
ther, Sir John Leicester, was elevated to the Peerage in 1826, and is re- 
membered with gratitude as one of the most liberal patrons of the Fine 
Arts ever known in this country. The portrait by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, of Lady de Tabley, mother to the present Baron, in the character 
of Hope, is well known. ‘This lady, the danghter of Colonel Cottin, of 
Hampton Court, was one of the most remarkable beanties of the last 
reign. 

The marriage of Lord Viscount Valletort with the aceparplished Miss 
Fielding, which we announced to our last, will (ake plage early in the 


AM. she took a dose of Epsom 


salts before she sent for any medical | men; some of them fella preyto the flames, and in others a sentinel 


man to see her. In about an hour after taking the salts she was seized | was placed. 


with spasms, and began to sink. Twas asked to see her in the evening. 


—she diedin about half an hour after Isaw her. It is one of the least 


Towards the Pont St. Vincent, the military chests of the line 


Ail | which I did; bat when [ arrived at her house she was in articn’e mortis oe. in the midst of aheavy fire. The tocsin was sounded int 


Faubourgs and St. Pani. A part of the 13th of the line, it is said, laid 


equivocal eases of malignant cholera which has occurred since my ar-| down their arms, and a similar report was spread respecting the 40th. It 


| rival here. Having, in lodia, seen the disease in several instances su- was announced that, at the gatesof St. Clair, 
| pervene after the administration of a dose of Epsom Salts, I have 
| thought it might be of use to caution the public egainst the use of the 


saline purgatives; and [have caused a notice to be circulated, recom- 
mending in their stead the use of rhubarb, magnesia aod ginger, or any 
other warm aromatic pow der during the prevalence of the epidemic.” 

Doctors Differ.—The medical gentlemen at Sunderland met at the 
end of last week, and the result of their long consultation was the de 
livery of the following opinions :— 

Mr. Dixon—That the continental cholera has not been imported into 
Sunderland, and that the cases of sickness which have taken place in 
Sunderland are aggravated English cholera. 


& piece of cannon was 
cannoniers of the 
nee, ive of them were 


taken by the workmen from a detachment of 
tional Guard. The latter having made resista 


| killed. While this piece was fired in the direetio : 

| that of the workmen of la Guillotiene swept the bate pe Tne 
| rand. The bridges du Concert, de !a Gutilotiene, del’Archeveché, and 
| several others, are strongly fortified with barricados formed of carriages 
jand paving stones. The Corps de Garde of the Place Belcour is in 
| flames. [tis stated that several posts of the line have been disarmed 
| The noise of canron and masketry only ceased at night. The number 


of vietims‘of this frightfal day is not yet known; but would it be an ex- 
aggeration if the number of dead and wounded were tu be estimated at 


Mr. Smithson—That the Asiatic cholera has not taken place in Sun-| 10. or 1200? 


derland. 

Dr. Brown—That the cases of cholera which have occurred in Sun- 
derland «rise from the product of our own soil, and entirely amongst 
ourselves, that it has not been imported, and is not contagious. 

Mr. Croudace—Concurs with Dr. Brown. 

Mr. Watsoa—That English cholera only has prevailed here, and 
that he has set his face from the first against the proceedings of the me- 


| dical board. 


| firing from the windows of the Place des Terreaux and the ee set 
ot he 





P. 8.—Geners! Ordonneau was, at three o’clock thie morning. set af 
liberty. We bave heard that a large sum was paid for his ransom, as 
| well as for that of the Prefect. ~~ 
At seven o'clock in the evening, the workmen, exasperated by the 


fire to two or three houses with lighted faggots, but we have u ard 
the consequences of these incendiarisms. This quarter is unapproach- 


| able. 


Mr. White—That he has not seen a case of Asiatic cholera in Sun- | Lyons, Nor. 23.—Unhappily a great number of atrocities have been 


derland. 

Mr. Green—That the cholera which has appeared in Sunderland has 
had no forelgn origin. 

Mr. Ferguson—That he dissented from the report forwarded to go- 
vernment by the medical board of this town; and he does not think that 
we have any Asiatic cholera in this town; and that he believes we are 
now in a more heaithy state, with the exception of an English epidemic 
cholera, than we are generally in this senson of the year. 

Mr. Gregory —That he has dissented from the proceedings of the me- 
dical board of this town from their first commencement, and that we 
have no disease in this town which he considers Asiatic cholera, or any 
contagious cholera whatever. 

Mr. ‘Vorbock—That a cholera has appeared isi the town of a tnalig 


committed. Yesterday, no National Guard durst appearin the streets in 
bis uniform. Unotfending tradesmen were killed by the work-people ; 


j and work men, equally unoffending, were killed by the regular troops— 


thus cutting each other's throats in the most frightful manner. On the 
22d, all the military posts of the town were seized by the work-people ; 
and yesterday evening, all the troops who continued to offer any resist- 
ance were confined in the [fotel de Ville. At length, about three 
o'clock in the morning, despairing of being able to maintain themselves 
in this position, the National Guards and the regular forces opened a 
passage for themselves through the lines of their assailants, and retired 
with Generals Roguet and Ordonneau to the fortress of Montessuy. 
The whole town is this morning in the power of the work-people, who 
have constituted themselves into a National Guard, and bave established 





nant character, such as has never been known in this town before, either} posts and patrols for the purpose of securing the public tranquillity. 
as it regordsthe symptoms before death, during the progress of the dis-| Since these arrangements have been effected, the lives and persons of 
ease, or on examination after death ; but not of a contagious or infec-| the inhabitants have been secure; but property was for some time the 


tious character. 

Mr. Ward—That his unqualified opinion is, that the disease in Sun- 
drriand is not a contagious disease, and not more aggravated than the 
epidemics of the four previous autumnes 


| object of their vengeance. Their intention was openly announced of 
| destroying all the houses from the windews of which there had been 
| Gring on the previous evening, together with the ware-houses of several 


| merchants who had incurred their displeasure. They put, in fact, their 


Mr. Mordey—That the disease in the town is uot contagious ; and that | threats in execation on the Pearl Coffee House, the furniture of which 
one person who died of it having had, to his knowledge, a nomber of | Was been destroyed, and on several apartments ef the house of Auriol, 
individuals constantly in the room who never took it, shows that it was | the contents of which have been barnt. The money found there, how- 


not contagious or infectious. To callit Asiatic cholera isa farce. 

Mr. Cook—That there is no infectious disease in Sunderland, buta 
serious disease. 

Mr. Candlish—This disease is not contagious, but has arisen sponta- 
neously. 

Mr. Penman—That the cholera which is now in the town has the 
same symptomsas that which has appeared in foreign coutries, and is 
infectious. 

Mr. Grecian—That we bave never had one case of Asiaiate, foreign, 
or contagious cholera of any kind. 

—~——. 
THE PARTICULARS OF THE LATE RIOTS IN 
LYONS. 

Lyons, Monday, Nor. 21.—To beyin, for time passes. The masters had 
refused to put the tariff in execution. Many of them, and Mr. is 
among the number, had shown pistols to the workmen, who went to ask 
them for work, notwithstanding many of them are dying with hunger— 
of hunger !—understand—listen—I have the proof of this. They are 
thrown into despair, and all the town knew that to-day, Monday, the 
weavers of silk would come down. For my part, I thonght that, on 





| ever, had been put into a place of safety. Several thieves were shot on 
| the spot, and others sent to prison. 

The present aspect of #ffairs is sullen but tranquil. Respect for pro- 
| perty is this evening proclaimed through the streets, and the National 
| Guards are invited to assemble at their usual places of rendezvous undey 
! arms, but without uniform, and to fraternize with the work-people. 

The state in which we now are is cruel and alarming. Ut is said that 

Gen. Roguet is assetabling a large force, and is preparing to re-enter the 
}town. In tbat case we shall be exposed to further evils. 
| P.S. Nearly two hundred wounded have been received at the Hotel 
| Dieu. Most of the wound are serious; although all the balls have 
passed through the bodies of the wounded, many of them breaking 
| bones in their passage. The number of woupded who have been re- 
ceived into private houses is quite unknown. The whole of the build- 
ings for levying the local taxes, called the Octrol, have been delivered 
to the flames. 
| Paris, Nov. 25,—On the 23d, the insurrection had not taken any politi- 
| cel character, the workmen were formed into regiments, and their chiefs 
| kad announced the penalty of death against any individual guilty of 
barning or pillage. tis said they even wanted to have this proclamation 
sanctioned by the Prefect who remained in the city ; that magistrate 








being on our guard, as on many other occasions which hed alarmed us, | had answered that bis authority had ceased, bet that he recommended 
the disturbance would pass off—but no such thing. Since morning x them to content themselves with incareereting the malefactess. 

dram has been beating in every part of the town. At 16 0’clock, wish- Peplorable excesses had taken place before the resolution was ayreed 
ing to ascertain the real state of things, | went up to the Croix Rousse, fon Several magiziaes had been cleared, and the goods carried into the 


ensuing month at Layeock Abbey, Wilts. in the presemtet vf the Eort of ithe general place of rendezvous of the workmen. Since 6 o'clock the 
Mount Edgecombe, and other connexions of the distinguished parties. yots of the National Guard, who kept all the avenues, were disarmed. 
Miss Fielding is the eldest danghter of Capt. and Lady Plizabeth Field- | y6 cannons of the Croix Rousse were in the hands of the workmen. 
we and niece to the Marchioness of Lansdowne, and the Farlof Il-) who had no powder for them. I was on the place, in the midst of a 
ebester. 


Sir Gilbert Heathcote, one of the most wealthy and most amiable Ba- 
ronets inthe United Kingdom, it is said, will shortly be raised to the dig 
nity of the Peerage. 

The splendid collection of pictures, bronzes, statues, and other works 
of art, collected by the late Lord Bristol, during bis long residence in | 
Italy. whilst he was Bishop of Derry, are intended to be finally deposited | 
asa heirloom in the New Palace, now building at [ckworth, when that 
magnificent mansion is completed. 

Belgian papers of Nov- 27th are filled with royal ordoanances, nomi- 
eating Boards of Health in all the hehe iy towns—exacting rigorous 
surveillance over travellers, and particularly foreigners. 


The Belgian wavy (6 gun boats) were in the great basin of Brussels, 
within the chain across the Scheldt, where they are supposed to be se- | 
eure from any attack by the Dutch fleet. 

A Paris paper of the 24h of November, speaks of the violent fluc. | 
tuations for two days, andthe peifect calm on the ‘Change that day. 
The Five per cents. retained their prices, and the Three per cents. had | 
risen 20 centimes, and the Five per cents. 25. 

Numerous arrests were made ir Paris, on the 28th, Several car- | 
riages were seen to enter the court-yard of the Prefecture of Police, es- | 
eorted by Hussars and Municipal Guards. M. Duclois, who was at-} 
tached to the Messager des Chambres, as’reporter of the debates in the | 
Chamber of Peers and who gave the account of the speech of the 
Minister of Commerce which gave rise to the complaint of the Mar- 
quess de Dreux-Breze, was amongst the number of persons arrested. 


| crowd of individuals armed with sticks, when I heard the sound of a 


drum. It was that which conducted the workmen to their work of de- 
straction: thirty of them, armed with guns, were at theirhead, The 
others, who had only sticks, were about six hundred Death was very 
near them. Arrived at the Rue de Capuchins, I assisted at the setting 


off of two detachments of the National Guards, one of which went down | 


by La Glaciere, and the other by the Grand Cote. The line «f work- 


| men were about forty steps from the stairs. With difficulty the National | 


Guard perceived them, when, without warning or any format y, they 
made a discharge upon them. At that moment the workmen answered 
by a rolling fire. A great namber of the National’ Guards ran away 
About one hundred and fifty remained, and continued the borrible 
butchery. ferossed La Place in the midst of balls, and saw a most 
terrible sight—many of the National Guard already extended on 
the pavement Oh, dear friend, how terrible is death when it 
appears before us in this form. After being three quarters of an 
hour in this place, detachment opened a passage, and climbed 
up the Cote. General Ordonneau, who acknowledged yesterday 
that he wished to stop the effusion of blood, was for a few mo- 
ments in the place of the Croix Rousse. At that moment the National 
Guard coming from Lyons appeared, and fired on all before them—wo- 
men, children, nothing was spared. A crowd surrounded Gen. Ordon - 


| neau, and called out, * Killbim! Killhim'!”’ All the garrisons arrived : 


they fought at 12 o'clock, on the Cote St. Sebastian, at the Grand Cote, 
and on the Place de la Deserte. They are now (40’clock) marchiag 
with pieces of cannon to Croix Rousse. The firing is continual on the 
Joulevards. In the town they have disarmed all the National Guards 
whom they met alone, with the applause of all they met in the streets 


An individual in Paris had been taken up, for having appeared in the | They are carrying ina hand barrow the wounded Natianal Guards. | 


streets in the costume of Bonoparte, attracting the mob, who marched | 
in the crowd crying Viee ['Empereur, Several other obnoxious persons | 


persons had been dispersed. The Chambers were about to amend the | 
police code. | 
: 

Phe Meniteur contains a royal ordonnance, re-appointiag one grand | 
officer, six commanders, 335 officers, and 3755 Knights of the Legion of | 
Honour, who had been appointed by Napoleon, during the Hundred 
Days. ‘They are all to take rank from the date of their original ap | 
pointment, in the spring of 1815. 

Intelligence has been received from Spain, of the severe illness of 
King Ferdinand. His attacks were frequent and represented to bé dav- | 
gerous 

Commissaries, have been named. to collect all guns and arms, in pos- 
session of the working men, of Paris, or of any person, who does not 
belong to the National Guard 

The storm of to-day, bas prevented all telegraphic communications. 
hr is believed at the bureaux of Min‘sters, and repeated at the Chamber, | 
tbat the Prince Royal, and Marshal Soult, were to enter Lyons, to-day, | 
but there is nothing positive known on the subject. 


: —»_—- 
_«@ HOLERA MORBUS. 

Council office, Whitehall, Nov. 16, 1331.—In confirmation of the pre- 
enutionary measures recommended by the central board of health, un- 
der date of the 15th instant, with regard to the use of saline medicines 
during the existence of epidemic disease, we are authorised to publish 
the following extract of a letter from Dr. Daun. of Sunderland, dated 
the Lith instant :— 

One of the cases of malignant, cholera, which has just occarred, I | 
wascalled to see. The patient felt slightly indisposed yesterday morning, | 
pbout seven o'clock, with slight uneasiness in her bowels, About 10 | 


could not approach to give assistance to the poor wounded workmer. | 


had nearly been arrested, and owe my liberty to some generous girls, | 
were also taken up, and sent to the police, and several small groups of | who hid me in their house. The workmen of Tavrrare, of St. Etienne, | 


and all the neighbouring towns, are arriving. 


DISTURBANCES AT LYONS. 

Prom the first of the morning, (of the 21st) it was easy to judge that 
the struggle would be terrible. New troops had arrived—the 13th, and 
the whole. or part of the 40th of the line. The military authority had 
made its arrangements. On their part the workmen had not remained 
inactive, as far as itis possible to judge by the results of the second 
day. 

At 8 o'clock, and even before the firiug, re-commenced in the direc- 
tion of the Croix Rousse. [t was kept up with great vigour. Discharges 
of grape shot killed or wounded a great many people. At one timea 
report was spread that the workmen forced in their positions, were re- 


treating by the new fortifications of Montessier, and that they would dis- | 
| perse in the country. It m5 ery in fact that the display of a considera- 
ble military force could not fail of bringing about this result. Suddenly | 


the news of important advantages obtained by the workmen circulated 
from mouth to mouth. The noise of the firing came nearer the 
interior of the city, so as to leave no sort of doudt on the subject. 

It was known that the workmen had obtained possession of the Bar- 


racks of the Bon Pasteur, and had disarmed the artillerymen who occu- 


pied it. Almost at the same instant they made themselves masters of 
the large establishment of M. Brunet, in ‘he quarter St. Vincent. From 
this advantageous pe they, for some time kept up a heavy fire 
upon the troops of the line entrenched in the Rue de |'Annunciade. 
There were twenty other places of contest in different parts of the 
city. 


| Meeetsand burnt. Atthe house of Mrs. Gueron, widow, all the household 
| furniture was thrown out of the windows. A coffee house on the quay 

de la Saone had been plundered and demolished. Serious acts of vio- 
lence had been committed on several persons. The number killed on 
both sides is estimated at 6000. 

The troops sent from other places had not yet arrived. Ali the autho- 
rities had in fact left the city except the Prefect, who remained as a pri- 
vate individual, and whom the workmen respected, doubtless because 
he was favourable to them on the establishing of the tariff. 

{ Private Correspondence of the Journal of Havre. } 
| Paris, Nov. 30.—Uneasiness is felt anew as to the consequences of the 
imsurrection at Lyons. For the last two days, more confidence was felt 
because the operatives themselves had re-established order in that city, 
and it was hoped that Government would feel the necessity of putting an 
end tothe insurrection by acts of clemency. Now, however, one knows 
| net what to think, seeing that Government makes no communications of 
j itsintentions. The official paper of to-day contains only an article, to 
j assure the public that tranquillity prevailed at Lyons, but not one word 
| #8 to the purposes of the Government. Meanwhile, that city is still in 
the hands of the operatives, while troups are marching on it from every 
part of France. The cabinet, it is known, assemble daily to deliberate 
on this matter. All things lead to the belief, that it is intended to gain 
possession of that city by foree of arms, and that no concessions will be 
made. It is said by Government men, that the min‘stry will resort to 
severe clemency: that is they will enter Lyons unconditionally, and in arms, 
and that after that, clemency willhave itsturn. <A general amnesty will, 
it is added, be granted, excepting three or four individuals, who will be 
surrendered to execution. 
From the Moniteur of the 30th Nov 

The news from Lyons continues satisfactory. A despatch from the 
Prefect of the 27th announces the good effect upon the minds of all, 
| produced by the news of the expected arrival there of the Duke of Or- 
leans. Alreadythe return of the troops had been asked for by a depu- 
tation of the members of the municipality, and of some of the princi- 
pal citizens. Indeed, but it was judged proper to await the orders of his 
Royal Highness, they would at once have re-enteredthe city. Another 
| deputation had gone to meet the Prince. That portion of the popula- 

tion which was misled, exhibits daily a better disposition, and the order 
prevailing in the city is the precursor of entire submission. By infor- 
mation collected to day, with more coolness, it is bappily proved that 
the number of victims of these disastrous events was much exaggerated. 
\ telegraphic despatch addressed by the Minister of War to the Presi- 
dent of the counei, dated from Trerour at 1 o'clock of 29th, announces 
that al is calm at Lyons. 


—>— 
DEFENCE OF THE BISHOPS. 


| Morning Post.—The bishops are, it so happens, the only class of 


persons who voted, in either House of Parliament, upon the bill, 
with respect to whom it can be demonstrated that in opposing it they 
were entirely free from any personal, motives. There is no doubt 
that other men were actuated by motives equally pure with those 
which must have governed the conduct of the bishops; but the purity 
of motive can, we repeat, inthe case of no other class of persons, be so 
conclusively and undeniably established. The first personal interest of 
every bishop who has not yet a(tained to the highest and the richest see 
is to stand well with the administration of the day, and to this be has no 
interest whatever of a selfish nature to oppose. While the discussion 
of the bill was in progress, reports of the dangerous illness of the Bishop 
of. Durbam, and of some other of the prelates of England and Ireland, 
in possession of the wealthiest sees, were industriously promulgated. 
Why was this! To seduee the bishops to vote in favour of the bill and 
ageinst their conscientious conviction. Of this there can be no doubt. 


On every side barriers were raised, and the streets and quays were un-| Did the corrupt temptation prevail? We triumphantly refer to the di- 


paved. It was announced that the posts occapied on both sides of the 
Saone and Rhone by the National Guards were in the power of the work- 





| vision. And why should the bishops have opposed the minister who 
| was likely to have the power of rewarding their subserviency ina man- 
' 
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net so magnificent? Was it that the bill destroyed borough property ? the present Ministry abrogates the enfranchisement of sixty boroughs, 
Which of the pO we supend, ay ay va se Dag me ee and takes one Member from each of forty other boroughs, making a loss 
it thet the bill was calculated to diminish any unj : : . os 
patna chw of the aristocracy! ‘The bishops are for the most part jee 160 Members to the aristocratical party. But this is not all, for be- | 
d men, and for the most part can transmit no place in the eristocracy | sides giving a vast number of Members to large towns to be elected on 
to their descendants. Was it that the bill destroyed wer gets 284 the £10 qualification, heretofore unrepresented, the old plan of voting 
tions, or divested them of their privileges What have t on | by Freemen, Corporations &c. is to be abolished in all the towns that re- 
do with those corporations or their privileges any further than as they) ~ “ - , : : ord 
may consider them conducive to the public welfare? Was it that the | main, and the £10 qualification to be introduced in these also. ‘This 
bill might probably lead the way to a reform in the chareh ? Ww hat, if plan will send to Parliament nearly 400 Members out of the 600 from 
they be selfish or ae ehe is the — » te aie ee | fowns where the qualification of the electors is carried down to te- 
i stsbe protected? And how cou ley so well Se t ing 7 ’ ye sai 
abijiak the will of the minister, and yielding to the clamour of the | Pants paying a roms of end and fem-pence per week. Now, we said 
people! If the bishops regarded the bill as hostile to the interests of the | on atormer occasion, that a Parliament elected on this plan would soon 
church, it — > o eee it. If or ——- re poy eke, be instigated to lessen this qualification of £10, to£5, and ultimately to 
the public welfare, it was their duty to oppose it. In the > 
opinions, they may have been mistaken ; but there is $ : : . : 
pe be: Spo he oe | me > pee in the question, on either side, | The conservative plau of reform is this—many of the old towns which 
who are so completely armed as the prelates of the church of England | Were formerly places cf importance, have fallen into decay; and 
agaiast the imputation of personal or corrupt motives. ‘The bisbops are | others, such as Manchester. Birmingham, Sheffieid, Kc. 
dent and reviled by the reformers, then, merely because they have | @P to places of magnitude and wealth. 
presum edtoform and to act upon an opinion of theirown, yeaa bers sent by the decayed towns, and give them to the young and 
to borrow their opinions from a class of persons who attempt | flourishing ones, but do not disturb \the remainder—let them go, 
tion in the streets, who raise conflagrations in the country, and, when on upva the old plan. Let this experiment be made on twenty 
they dare no longer pursue these very intellectus! wethods of proving | towns, or forty members, which will make a difference of eighty, to the 
themselves to be in the right. enter mito conspiracies to disturb the pub- popular side. This, they say, is enough to begin with, and if the thing 
lic services of religion in the parish churches of the metropolis. i | Works well, we can make a transfer of twenty towns more, aud thus 
— ie 79 .* eho cent. adually restore the House of Commons to its alleged original purity. 
Exchange at New York on London 60 days 944 , I — ene holders in the counties, the conservatives would also quality as 
| Voters, These two plans, it will be seen, are widely diferent—they 
| both tend to subsequent changes, but these subssquent chenges would 
| Rot be dangerous upon the tory plan, while they might be highly so on 
, the whig plan; one plan is definite, the other very indefinite. We think 
the Standard will now see our meaning when speaking of a moderate , 
felorm. 


nothing, and then danger might bappen to the institutions of England 


» bave grown 
Now take the two mem 
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By tie Corinthian irom Lendon, and the Charks Cerrell from Havre,) | Within a few days a series of spiteful attacks have been made upon 
we have London and Paris papers to the 30th Nov. this journal by the New-York Daily Advertiser, for which we are totally 

The Cholera Morbus, we lament to say, is not diminishing at San- | gnabje to account. 
derland. The last accounts state that on the 28th of Nov. there remain | eayceless thet they have excited in our minds, and in those of our 
ed sick 32, new cases 14—46; of whomGhad recovered and 8 had friends, no less astonishment than disgust. ‘They appear to be the off 
died. In all there had been 294 cases, and 86 deaths. | Pring of a lunar visitation, rather than the temperate productions of a 

We are constrained to say that we think the epidemic will extend to | paper circulating in a respectable and intelligent community. We 
the greater part of Europe—it is a new and fearful visitation, and we have copied a smal! portion of one of the tirades, that our readers 
have no right to view it in any other light than that of a dispensation | may duly appreciate the delicate tone held towards 
of Divine Providence. No settled plan is yet adopted for the cure of | ¢, ¢ 
this malady—experience, however, has discovered that certain medi- 
cines are injurious, as will be seen from our extracts. We have co- 


These attacks have been so violent, and withal so 


“foreigners,” 
ireat Britain and to our countrymen generally. 

The ostensible object of these attacks is a defence of Gen. Santander 
| from some remarks which we recently made on bis trial. Our strictures 
pied the opinions of nearly all the practitioners in Sunderlone—| 9 that occasion had no reference to the Daily Advertiser—and as we 
they differ in many points, but in one essential particular they are not amenable to that paper, we shell enter into no discussions with 
agree with a single exception, namely, that the disease, be it what it) jt on this subject. Gen. 
may and whatever its origin, 1s Not contacious. The opinions of me- | ing his trial, and addressed himself to certain newspapers, thereby of- 
dical men onthe spot are worth all the closet essays in the world. | fering his case for public discussion. Our business then is with the 

It is a singular fact that a medical lecturer in London daring the sum-}¢jeneral, and not with the Daily Advertiser. 
mer, stated, that when the Cholera reached England it would appearto ‘The Daily observes-—“ In the course of the publications which 
the north of Hull, for such was the parallel of latitude the disease seem- | from time to time appeared in the Albion, we were favored with 

avelling ontfrom the continent. a sufficient amount of the editor's notice, and not unfrequently with deci 

ed to be trave gon 3 sive specimens of abuse and reproach.”’ 

On the subject of Reform we can offer our readers nothing definite— | ‘ , 

e entsand the opinions of the leading journalsfor the last few ; : . 
Pr, Sh Sraamtaaiaice, that a shall not to-day follow | we call upon the Daily Advertiser to prove or retract it and we 
our usual plan of copying them. We however believe that some sort 


Santander circulated the Pamphiet contain- 


We will not characterize this assertion by any harsh epithet, but 


offer it the use of our files for that purpose. It is not our wont (o at 
tack any paper, and we do not deal in the article of “abuse,” as the 


tiation hastaken place between Earl Grey on one side, and 4 : . e 
of aogs i Daily politely expresses itself. We have never but twice mentioned 


Lords Wharncliffe and Harrowby on the other, having for its object 
the formation of a moderate bill, founded on mutual concessions of | 
the two great parties. Itis affirmed thatthe Proclamation for the sup-| 
si 1 *olitical Unions was made a sine qua non by the tories ; | , 
aye a “ : : F ject il Earl Gre pate this noon some months ago we called at the office of the Daily Advertiser, and in a 
i ‘ \}is conjecture. ow Earl G ile » hie ; ; iin ; 
pre ee. - t | Miendly remonstrance with two of the editors, pointed out the inexpedien. 


ey of the two papers falling into a dispute onthe subject of Colombia ; 


that paper in our remarks on Colombia, and then certainly not in terms 
of “ ebuse.”” 


Attacks and “ abuse” have come from the other side; so much so that 


of the bill, we do not know. on ba ma =e but see aa EA Geet as two parties éxisted in that countfy, one of whieh made its com- 
eo wy vtaralng ies Se “ Somedietel keas ede at Li- plaints through the Daily and the other through the Albion, it Would be, 
a yh of ts tei Satie sae when an address | Perhaps, more judicious that the (wo papers ra give the respective 
to the King was adoptedexpressive of their dissent from the bill, but accounts W ithout reference to each other—and, that if the former paper 
avowing their willingness to support a moderate Reform. Other meet- would ducontinue its remarks on the latter eed omit the allusions to it 
ings of the same kind were about to take place elsewhere | in the letters, it might hereafter receive from C€ olombia, as we had always 
It is gratifying to state that the Birmingham and other Potitical | dune, it might be better for both, yaa ye re aigenioet to the pie 
Unions, have determined to obey the Proclamation. At Manchester, | writers themselves, bere proposal was readily acceded to, and we 
however, and other places, a contrary spirit has been manifested, and | then cancelled the article we had prepared in reply to the Daily, 
one of these sapient bodies has put forth what it calls a declaration | Within a few weeks to our surprise, the Daily miraraene ann this ~ 
of rights, which is nothing more or less than the code adopted by the | part, by inserting s fresh letter aoe Colombia, in w wire — Albion 
White Conduit Fields meeting, and published in onr paper a few weeks Ui as usual, assaile d. At this time we had ner eron any oce asion men- 
ago. Thiscode, it will be recollected, was pronounced by the govern. | tioned the Daily Ady ertiser in reference to Colombian affairs either edi- 
ment seditious, if not treasonable, and the meeting was prohibited ac- | torially or in the letters of our Correspondents In August last the Daily 
cordingly. We shallsee how the King’s Ministers deal w ith this new} published another letter from Bogota,attacking all “ foreigners ine mass, 
and refractory body. The funds continued steady at about 524 _ the Albion, the Britich _Miaiser Mr Turner, and all the British mer: 
We have inserted enough of the accounts from Lyons, to show the | chants in Colombia. The latter were without exception or distinction, 
nature, character, and extent of the late deplorable events at that place. called traitors and assassins, and the enemies of the humanrace. This 


The cause of the disturbance was a dispute between the master- | letter, which was a disgrace to any journal,lang sage orcountry in which | 


slik peers pte “ove —— nan, mee rye pte ~ igoeerge cow | it might appear, we called public attention to, but used no harsher terms 
fore, not at all politica ut the event and all its details, show the bad 
spirit that exists in the European cities between the higher and the 0 
classes of people—how sensible the latter are of their strength, and how oe 
wellthey * spe bow to render it formidable : but aboveall, they puintout | courtesy we had always shown it, of omitting the strictures «hich our 
with an irresistable energy, the deadly folly of governments in putting | Bogota letters usually contained. 
arms into the hands, and organizing the mass of the people to effect 
political objects. What has happened at Lyons, : — to —- rm 
every day of the week elsewhere. ‘The arming of the National Guar _ 
valeh maak and bayonet into the hands of every one. It istrue that We have always been averse to a dispute between the Albion and the 
the more respeciable of the National Guard will range themselves ©) Jyaity Advertiser—the Hartford Convention paper as it is often called, as 
the side of order—but the most respectable is vot always er most ne 
merous, and hence it will happen again, as it did at Lyons, that _ af: ee 2 — 
the National Guard will be found firing on the National Guard, fammany. Somme specimens of the se have already appeared. 
and sacrificing each other. The lower orders in all the large towns But it is impossible to fathom the object of the unprovoked attack made 
of France are numerous enough and sufficiently well armed and discip- on us by the Daily Advertiser ; we bave never mentioned that paper edi 
linedto drive out the more respectable of the Guard _ the a 
troops and before adequate assistance can in anycase, be procured |” : : ; 
ieoan other quarters, the town might be laid in ashes, property plan- | either of its editors or proprietors, or thwarted its interest, but on the | 
dered, and its owners sacrificed to the blind fury of the pouree. contrary, have often recommended it to our friends and countrymen— 
; : bine : ‘ 
Bristol and Lyons present a sad picture of human nature, end mus 
speak to the Governments of England and France ina or of oe 
No investigation has yet taken place at Bristol! We are, therefore, the  ®'© gt nat ; 
more anxious to see whet steps will be taken to punish the guiltyat Lyons. if this be incorrect, let Mr. ‘I ownsend contoadtet us. What then 
At the last dates troops were surrounding the latter city, and the rebels | can bethe motive? It cannot be on account of Colombian matters, be- 
had sent deputies to Paris, offering to os eee ‘IL — cause we have never desired to thwart or molest that paper even 
Will this be done? If amnesty be granted to the rebels of Lyons, tm- | oo sasd asin to othe Webleah ae ace fe be 
punity will be given to all the wicked and vicious throughout Europe. in these—that some conce . pi 7 
The letter which has appeared in some of the papers, describing the | senses can doubt, who will take the trouble to read the articles, 
murder of an English family at Lyons, of the name of Saunders, end gn4 mark the venom that runs through them. Must we really be forced | 
the violation of its females, is ascestained to be a forgery. into the opinion, and their articles justify it, that some of the people | 
: . ar ; i , settled but ill-concealed hatred of 
The New York Standard, a paper which discusses the political affairs about the Daily have a = . vale pr enpeen ay tne 
. . - “ 2 ” . » e in ’ 
of Wmgland with much moderation and good sense, thinks there was a all “foreigners?” and particularly - my ania ni nt 
‘ neil oo i 
diserepancy in our article of last week, wherein we expressed an opinion which, however, we do not assert, why y 


that a moderate reform would be beneficial; whereas, on a former oe- | of all the numerous foreigners from their subscription list, and not conde- | 
casion we said that the adoption of the Bill would lead to other and) scend to eat the bread of those they inoalt and hate? 
more dangerous innovations. As to Gen. Santander, we say as we said before—that even granting 
Our meaning is this:—A moderate Reform on the pian of the conser-| he was not ap actual participator in the bloody conspiracy for the 
votives ie different in principle from that of the Whig Bill. The Bill of| morder of Boliver, if he really wasprivy to, concealed the know 


beyond designating ita shameful and improper article. After this out 
rage, we did not think the Daily Advertiser any longer entitled to the 


The Daily Advertiser reproaches us for attachment{o our own coun 
Thank God we have never been reproached for the want of it 


we knew it would expose them to the jibes and sneers of the sons of St. 


turially, but in terms of respect—we have never had any dispute with | 


even last week we gave it the preference ofan advertisement, seni us from 
abroad, over all the papers of the city, for no other motive but good-will ; 





ledge of, and Leld a guilty silence of the plot, no honest mau 
can justify him. That he did so, the General's own statement affords 
sufficient evidence. The Daily Advertiser ts dlent on this poiet, which 
is the gist of the whole case. That paper also says, that the General's 
(rial was not prepared by his friends, but by the govern.cent. Granted ; 
but then the government are his friends, because the General's party 
now happens to be uppermost. The name of Florentine Gonzales, one 
of the conspirators, being attached to the document for the General's 
recall proves this. I denies too, that Gonzales was General Sentan- 
der * Secretary of Legation when comingto this country as Minister 
We admit we were in error here—it was Pargas Tryaha, another of the 
General's friends, who received that appointment—he was deeply im- 
jHlicated in the plot of the 23th of September, and on the failure of that 
Lioody tragedy fled to the Oronoco. This explanation thus wisely 
provoked by the Daily, proves thot tee of General Santander’s friends 
were conspirators Instead of ene. The General may well exclaim, 
* Save me from my friends 

We again repeat what we have so often said before, that foreign news- 
papers had better agree notto meddle any further with the inter- 

| affairs of Colombia. We fervently wish, for the sake of hu- 
manity, that General Santander would return to bis native country, 
which so much needs the presence of a person of his influence; 
let him proceed thither, and not saffer himself to be any longer 
the suljectof newspaper comment here. Let him return, we sey, and 
engeavour to heal the wounds of his country by inculcating forgetful 
ness of the past, by recalling his expatriated countrymen, Montilla and 
others, who, like himself, are languishing in banishment, bat who were 
driven from their homes by the General's own party without trial 
Let him do all this, and the world will endeavour to forget the bloody 


horrers of the night of the 25h of Sept. 182 


GENERAL SANTANDER, 
Trom the Daily Adecrtiser. 

It will be recollegted by our readers, that during the latter part of the 
military and politieal career of the late General Bolivar of Colombia, 
when it was well known to the real friends of the freedom of that Re 
public that he entertained views hostile to its liberties and independence, 
and that he was intriguing with forcigners, principally British subjects, to 
establish a monarehy over that new ly emancipated country, we publish 
ed ailthe authentic intelligence that reached us respecting his ambitious 
projects. This bretght upon us the resentment, and of course the re 
proaches, of a number of other papers, and among them the Courier and 
Enquirer, the Jourpal of Commerce, and the Albion, published in this 


| city. We were fully awave of the inluence vader which the editors ot 


these papers acted, and the particular sources from whieh they derive 4 
their information, But having more confidence in our correspondence , 
we maintained the ground we had chosen: and the events that subse 
quently occurred, completely justified the course we pursued. The 
death of Bolivar, the restoration of tranquillity in Colombia, the re- 
establishment of repablican principles, influence, character, and supre 
macy, over the country, and the removal of the impulse under whieh 
one of these papers acted, appear to have silenced the uneasiness of the 
conductors of the two former mentioned journals, and induced them 
apparently to acquiesce inthe precent free and liberal policy of our sister 
repablic. 

‘The uneasiness of the Albion, it would seem, arose from another cause 
Its origin may in some measure account for this. The editor of the Al- 
hion was born and educated ander a mocarchy, and his principles of go 
vernment are such as might have been expected (rom that cireumstance 
It was undoubtedly a very important object with the British government, 
to obtain pelitieniniieasn den: yin so important a — as Colombia 
Some “ generous foreign: rs” trom that country, were able to ingratiate 
themselves with Bolivar, and it was well understood by the princi 
pal republican patriots of Colombia, that they were zealously engaged 
in forwarding the ambitious views of that chieftain, against the freedom 
of his country. Opeor more of these individuals, well knowing the 
importance of silenving all apprehensions in the United Stetes respect 
ing Bolivar’s policyand the view of the generous foreigners who were 
contributing to the success of his intrigues took care, as there are good 
reasons(or believing, to keep the editor of the Albion fully supplied with 
materials for circulation in his paper, which were calenlated to lull sas 
picion in the minds of those who it was reasonable to suppose would 
not be pleased withthe idea of having a sovereign established over that 
great republic. wadey the immediate influence and controul of a Euro- 
pean powér: avd femarhable for a disposition to extend its com 
mercial relations as well as political influence. In the course of the publi 
cations which from time to time appeared on this general subject in the 
Albion, we were Mavoured with a suffigient amount of the editor's notice, 
and not unfrequently with decisive specimens of abuse and reproach, 
We did not think it necessary or expedient to vindicate oarselves against 
the attacks and charges of a foreigner, publishing « foreign new per ia 
our neighbourhood, for the use and benefit of foreigners. Our business 
was, asfaraswe were able, to expose the designs of some of bis coun. 
trymon, against the liberties and independence of @ southern republic ; 
and if only a small portion of the effect ascribed (to us was accomplished, 
we certainly did not labour in vain. 

INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 

We have received a file of the Jamaica Courant to the Sth alt. An 
insurrection of the slaves on the north side, bad taken place, Mr. Jack 
con, a barristerat Old Harbour, had been murdered. The Courant of 
the 30th, however, says, the accounts brought from the north side by 
post, although of an unpleasent character, are by no menns so alarming 
as it was led toespect. The following are extracts :— 

Two companies of the 84th regiment were marched yesterday morn- 
ing from Spanish-Town to Port-Henderson, and embarked on board his 
Majesty sship Blanche, Com. Farquhar, which will proceed this day to 
Montego Bay, to assist in maintaining order and tranquillity in the pe 
rishes of St. James’ and Trelaw ny 

The work of destruction has commenced. We now see two fires, 
evidently in the dircetion of St. James’ ’ 

Ten o'clock —We have just received intelligence that the fire at Pal 
myra estate was extinguished, after burning down one trash house. The 
head driver and three negroes belonging to the property have been se- 
cured. A company of the St. James’ militia, under the command o 
Capt. Cleghorn, moved from Adelphi on the first notice of the fire, and 
remains there. We understand that the drivers on the neighbouring 
estates, instead of going to their overseers for orders, as usual, this bein 
the last day of the holydays, have taken their mascheats and gone of 
as they say, to their grounds, 

Eleven o'dock at mght —The work of destruction is going on. The 
whole sky, in the southwest, is illuminated. From our office we at this 
moment perceive five distinct fires—one ——— in this parish, the 
others in St. James’, and at no great distance from us 

Midnight.—One fire is raging with unabated fury. We apprehend it 
to be the whole of the works and buildings on York estate, in this parish 
== ornwall Courwr 

St. James's. —We were politely favoured with the perusal of a letter 
from arespectable individual in this parish, in which it was stated, that 
the people on several estates had determined to strike off work. On 
the 28th instant a compauy of the 22d regiment were quartered to Adel- 
phi estate. York works, on the borders of Trelawny, have been burnt 
It has been discovered thata negro Preacher was at the *hoad of the whole 

lot! One of the ringleaders, at Spring Garden, has been taken, but the 
Preacher bas not been secured. he whole of the militia were under 
arms, and bosiness of every kind completely ata stand. 

Hanover. —¥very thing was quiet in this parish at the departure of the 
post. The militia were under arins “ in consequence of the disturbances 
in St James's 

Westmorcand.—V.xtract of a letter to the Editor:—Don't believe o 
word they will tell you of the negro insurrection here—there is as mech 
likelihood of # rebellion among the steers.” 

St. Elizabeth's. —Every thing quiet at the departure of the post 

Manchester and Clarendon.— Very quiet. 


We regret te learn that a Gre took place at the island of 8t. Thoams 
inthe West Indies on the 3ist of Dec., in Mr Gills dwelling, whict 
ended in the destraction of one third of the whole town, particularly 
the mercantile part. All merchants with the exception of Messrs 
Soffrien and De, Castro suffered immense less. 
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aide 
—_— 
HOST school of pore abeenay fa by vmtiee 9 caused him at onee to be | aed found bim always unaltered. | pointed bim out to the person 
THEG “SEER. fascinated with the stories | told bim, and to put the most unreserved | se{ nearest to me on the other side, and sf opypeat « = 
From the German of Schiller. confidence in my character. At length | entungied bim so completely | vert to him. Ina few minutes a general curiosity and astonishmen: 


(The following tale is told by a Sicilian who practised the Black art | in peng that he would no longer believe any thing that was natural. pervaded the whole company. The conversation languished ; a gene. 
at Naples.) In short, [ became the adored apostle of the house. The usual sul ject | tal silence succeeded: nor did the monk ioterrupt it. He coatiqued 
“Above five years ago, being at Naples, where I practised my art! of my lectures was the exaltation of haman nature, And the inter motioniess, and always the same; bis grave and mournful looks constant. 
with success, | became aequa'nied with a person of the name of Lo- | course of men with superior things; the infallible Count Gabo'is* ly fixed upon the new-married couple :—his appearance struck every one 
renzo del M——, chevalier of the order of St. Stephen—a young and | was my oracle. Antonia, whose mind since the tose of her lover with terror. The young countess alone, who (ound the transcript of her 
rich nobleman of one of the first families in the hingdom, who loaded had been more oceupied in the world of spirits than in that of wa- | own sorrow in the lace of the stranger, beheid with a sullen satisfaction 
me with civilities, and seemed to have a great esteem for my oceult | tare, and who had a strong tineture of melancholy in her composition, the only object that seemed to sympathise in her sufferings. The crowd 
science. He told me that the Marquess del M _ his father, was a cought every hint I gave her with a fearful satisfaction. Even the ser-| insensibl diminished, for it was past midnight. The music became 
zealous admirer of the Cabala, and would think himself happy in having | vants contrived to have some business in the room when 1 was taint an languid ; the fapers grew dim, and many of them went out 
a plilosupher like me (for sacl he was pleased to call me) ander bis | speaking, and, SoTeeng part of my conversation, formed from it mysie-| The conversation, declining by degrees, lost itself at last in secret snur- 
roof. The Marquess resided in one of his country seats on the shore, | rious presages. ‘Two months were passed in this manner at the, murs, and the faintly illuminated hall was nearly deserted. ‘he monk 
about seven wiles from Naples; end there, aimovt entirely secluded Marquess’s villa, when the chevalier one morning entered my apart- in the mean time, coutinued motionless, his grave and mourufu} look 
from the world, he mourned the loss of a beloved son. of whom he had | ment. ‘ His feateres bed experienced a cor siderable alteration. and. still Gxed on the now-married couple. The company at length rose from 
been deprived by a fatal and melancholy accident ‘The chevalier gave | from his sorrowful countenance { suspected that something preyed upon the table. The guests dispersed. The family assembled in a separate 
me to understand, that he and tis family meg)t periays have occasion to his mind. Hie threw himeelf upon a couch with every symptom of | group, and the monk, though uninvited, continued near them. How it 
employ my secret arts in obtaining some very inportant inte Hligence, to despair. ‘Ll am distracted, ruined,’ said he; ‘1 must, I canact sup- happered that no person spoke to him, I cannot conceive. The female 
procure which every natural means had been exhausted in vain. He) port it any longer.” + What is the matter with you, chevalier! friends now surrounded the trembling bride, who cast a supplicating and 
added, wiih a very significant look, that he himself might at some future | What lias befallen you!’ ‘Oh, this terrible passion |’ sahil he, start- distressed look upon the stranger; but he did not answer it. The gen. 
period consider me os the author of ell his earthly happiness. x. AB not | ing from his seat and throwing bisnself into my arms. ‘Phave tlemer assembled it the same manner around the bridegroom. A so- 
choose to prees him for an explanation, The affair was as follows :— | combated against it like a man, but can resist it no longer. ‘And whose lemma and anxious silence prevailed among them. At length, ‘How 
Lorenzo, being the youngest son of the Marquess, | ad been destined tor | fault is it but your own, my dear chevalier? Are they not all willing to bappy we are heretogether’’ said the old N 4 oe who alone seemed 
the church. The family estates were to devolve to the oldest. Jero- | gratify this passion? Yourfather? Your relations? My father! my not to behold the stranger, or at least seemed to behold bim without dis. 
nymo, which was the name of the latter, hed spent many years on bis | relations !—whet are they tome? I want not to be onitedtoherby may. * How happy we are here together! and yet my son Jeronymo 
travels, and returwed to his country about seven years prior to thg event \foree, Have not Larival? Alas! ead whatarival! Perbapsadead cannot be with us! Have you not invited him, and did not he answer 
which Lam aboutto relate, in poe to celebrate bis marriage with the ;one! Ob! let me go,—let me go to the end of the world; [ must fiad your invitation? asked the monk. It was the first time he had spoken 
only daughter of a neighbouring count, This warriage had been deter-| my brother.’ ‘What! after so many unsuccessful attempts, have you W e looked at him alarmed. ‘Alas! he is gone to a place whence there 
mined on by the parents during the infancy of the children, in order to | stillany hope?’ ‘Hope! alas,no! Ithaslong since been banished from | is no return,’ answered the old man. * Reverend father, you misunder- 
unite the very large fortanes of the two houses. But though this agree- | my heart—but it has not from bers; of what consequence are my seuti- stood = i—my son Jeronymo is dead.’ * Perbaps he ouly fears to ap. 
ment was made by the two families without consulting the hearts of the | ments? Is it possible that I should be happy whilst the re remainsa pear in this company, replied the monk. ‘Who knows how your son 
rties concerned, the latter had secretly entertained an affection for | gleam of hope in Antonia’s breast! _ Two words, my friend, would end Jeronymo may be situated? Let him now bear the voice which he 
each other. Jer-nymo del M—— and Antonia C had been always my torments—but in vain; my destiny must coutinueto be miserable, heard the last. Desire your son Loreuzo to call him.’ + What does he 
brought up together; and the littie constenint imposed on two children (ill eternity shall breek t+ long silence, and the grave shall speak in my monn whispered the company one to another. Lorenzo ehanged co. 
whom their parents were already accustomed to regard as united, soon behalf.’ ‘Is it, then,» ..ate of certainty that would render you happy?’ | our. My own hair almost stood erect on my head. In the mean time 
produced between them a connexion of the tenderest kind. The con- | ‘Ieppy? Ales! I doubt whether I shall ever be happy again; butua- te monk approached asideboard. He took a gloss of wine, and bring- 
geninlity of their tempers cemented this intimacy. and in riper years it certainty is of all others the most dreadful affliction.’ After a short in- | ig it to his lips, —‘ To the memory of our dear Jeronymo,’ said he: ‘ eve. 
sontured insensibly into love. An absence of four years, far from cool- | terval of silence, he continued, with an emotion less violent i If he ry one who loved the deceased will follow my example.’ ‘Wherever 
ing this passion, bind only served to influence it; and Jeronymo returned could see my torments! Surely a constancy which renders his bro- you come from, reverend father,’ exclaimed the old Marquess, ‘you 
to the arms of his intended bride as faithful and as ardent as if they had | ther miserable cannot add to hishappiness! Can it be just, that the living have pronounced a dearly-beloved name, and you are welcome here:’ 
never been separated. The raptures oceasioned by bis return had not should sulferso much for the sake of the dead ; that I should fruitiessiy then turning to us, he offered us full glasses. ‘Come, my friends! let us 
subsided, nor the preparations for the happy day discontinued, when | pine for an object which Jeronymo can no longer enjoy? If he knew not be surpassed by a stranger. The memory of my son Jeronyino | 
Jeronymo disappeared. Ile used frequently to pass the afternoon ina the pangs 1 suffer.’ (said he, concealing his face, while the tears Never, I believe, Was any toust less heartily received. ‘ There is one 
summer-house which commanded a prospect of the sea, and was aceus- | streamed from his eyes.) ‘perhaps he himself would conduct her to. glass left,’ said the Marquess. ‘Why does my son Lorenzo refuse to 
tomed to take the diversion of seiling on the weter. One day, when he | my arms.’ ‘ But isthere no possibility of gratifying your wishes?’ pay this friendly tribute? Lorenzo tremblingly received the glass from 
was at his favourite retirement, it was observed that he remained a iuch | He started! ‘What do you say, my friend?’ ‘Less important occa- the bands of the monk,——tremblingly he put it to his lips. ‘My dearly 

longer tine than usual without retarning, and his friends began to be | sions than the present,” saidI, ‘have disturbed the repose of the beloved brother Jeronymo!’ Tbe name trembled on his tongue,and 
very unensy on his vecount, Boats were despatched after him, vessels | dead for the sake of the living; is not the terrestrial happiness of a| being seized with horror, he replaced the glass unemptied. * That is the 
were sent to sea in quest of him—no person had seen bim—none of his | man, of a brother—' ‘The terrestrial happiness! Ah, my friend, | voice of my murderer!” exclaimed a terrible figure, which appeared in- 
servants could have attended him, for none of them were absent; night | I feel but too sensibly the force of your expression—my entire feligity !’ | stantaneousty in the midst of us, covered with blood, and disfigured with 
came on, and he did not appear. ‘The next morning dawned—the day | ‘And the tranquillity of a distressed family, are not these sufficient (o | horrible wounds. ‘ But ask nothing further from me,’ added the Sici- 
ssed—the evening succeeded—Jeronymo came not. Already had they | justify such » measure? If any sublunary concern can authorise us to | lian, with every symptom of horror in his countenance. ‘I lost my 
Capente give themselves upto the most melancholy conjectures, when the | interrupt the peace of the blessed, to make use of a power—’ ‘For senses the moment { looked at this apparition. The same happened to 
news arrivedthatan Algerine pirate had landed the preceding day on that | God's sake, my friend!’ said he, interrupting me, ‘no more of this; once, | every one present. When we recovered, the monk and the ghost had 
const,and carried off severel of the inhabitants. Two galleys, ready equip- | Lavow it, [had such a thought—IJ think I mentioned if to you; but 1| disappeared. Lorenzo was in the agonies of death. He was carried to 
d, were immediately ordered to sea. The old Marquess himself em-| have long since rejected it as borrid and abominable.’ ‘ You wisl have | bed in the most dreadful convulsions. No person attended him but his 








arked in one of them, to attempt the deliverance of bis son at the] conjectured already,’ continued the Sicilian, ‘to what this conversation confessor and the sorrowful Marquess, in whose presence he expired 
peril of bie own life. On the third day they perceived the corsair. The | led us; | endeavoured to overcome the scruples of the chevalier, and at | The Marquess died afew weeks after him. Lorenzo's secret is con- 
wind was favourable—they were just about to overtnke him, and even | last succeeded. We resolved to call the ghost of the deceased Jerony- cealed in the bosom of the priest who received his last confession ; and 
approached so near to him, that Lorenzo, who was in one of the gal- | mo: I only stipulated fora delay of a fortnight, in order, as T pretended, | 0 person ever learned what it was. Soon after this event, a deep well 
leys fancied that he saw, upon the deck of the adversary’s sbip, a sig: | to prepare in a suitable manner for an act so solemn. The time being | was cleaned in the farm yard of the Marquess’s villa: it had been disused 
nal made by his brothar—when a sudden storm separated the vessels. | expired, and my machinery in readiness, | took advantage of a very | Many years, and the mouth of it was almost closed up by shrubs and old 
Hardly cound the almost shipwrecked galleys sustain the fury of the | gloomy day, when we were ail assembled as usual, to communicate the | trees. A skeleton was found among the rubbish. ‘The house where this 
tempest. The pirate, in the mean time, had disappeared, and the dis- | affair to the family; and not only brought them to consent to it, but hap pened is now no more—the family de M—— is extinct—and Anto- 
tressed state of the ether vessels obliged them to put into Malta. The | even to make it a subject of their own request. The most dificult part | nio’s tomb may be seen in a convent not far from Salerno.” 

aMiction of the family was beyond all bounds. The distracted old , of the task was to obtain the approbation of Antonia, whose presence 
Marquess tore his gray hairs in the utmost violence of grief; and the | was essential. My endeavours were, however, greetiv assisted by the 
life of the young Countess was despaired of Five years were con-| melancholy turn of her mind, and perhaps still more so hy a faint hope | Mort L 
sumed after this event in fruitless inquiries, diligent search was made | that Jeronymo might still be living, and therefore would not appear. A | ties in most of the capitals of Europe, on the plan of that of the Pere la 
all along the coast of Barbary, and immense sums were offered for the | want of confidence in the thing itself was the only obstacle which I had Chaise, which presents one of the most interesting objects of the Pari- 
ransom of the young Marquess, but to no purpose. The only conjec-| to remove. Having obtained the consent of the family, the third day | sia Metropolis. The burial ground, which was consecrated last year 
ture founded oo probability was, that the same storm which had sepa- | was fixed for the operation; I prepared then for the solemn transaction | #t Frankfoit-on-the-Main, is established on the same principle with the 
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It would seem to be a presentiment of the arrival of the Cholera 
Morbus, which had recently actuated the formation of public cemete. 


rated the gulleysirom the pirate had destroyed the latter vessel, and that | by mystical instruction, fasting, solitude, and prayers, which L ordered | Rew cemetery at Liverpool. 
the whole ship's company had perisbed in the waves. But this supposi- | to be continued till late in the night. Much use was also made of a cer-| Fy “BYRNE, Importer in the rav 
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tion, however probable, as it did not by any menus amount to a certain- | tain musical instrament, unknown till thet time; and in such cases it e real Holland Quills, Wafers, ye ene Me. C0, Williemrotreote Frade 
ty, could not authorise the family to resenneé the hope that the absent | has often been found very powerful. The eifect of these artifices Was so | frioase $20, $25, $20, $15, $10, $7, $5, and $4, pemthousand, Office and perta- 
Jeronymo might again avpear. Incase, however, that he did not, either much beyond my expectation, that the enthusiasm which on thise-sa-| ble pens—Crow and Swan Quuils—Letter Note and Notarial Wafers of 2!l oo- 
the family's name must be suffered to perish or the youngest son must | sion Twas obliged to shew, was infinitely heightened by that of my au- | os - ag [Premium awarded at the Fair “ the meee | anetaane, 
relinquish the church, and enter into the rights of the eldest. Jus- dience. The long-expected moment at [ast arrived.’ | hi 30.} erms, four montis, or hve per cent, discount for cas . ____[Jan. 14, 
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tice seemed to oppose the latter measure; and, on the otherband,| ‘Ll omit the description of the juggling farce itself, as it would be too GENTLEMAN, a native of Holland, is anxious to obtain a situation in 
th ty of pre the family { nihileti ired | tedious t late. Hti ficient to say, that it ans dmy hed Alda « some Mercantile Form or Agency in any part of the United States of Amen- 

ne necessity = preserving ve fami y rom anni Hation requirec edious to retate. is sulicient to say, ibatil Answerea my exj* ctation ; ca. The advertiser has been for a number of years connected wiih one of the 
that the secraple should not be carried too far. In the mean | the old marquess, the young countess, her mother, Lorenzo, and several | most respectable Houses in Bordeaux and Antwerp. but owing to continued and 


tine, sorrow, added to the weight of age, was bringing the Marquess | other persons of the family, were present. You will imagine, that du-| repeated losses, consequent onthe state of affairs in that part of Europe, he is 
fast to his grave. Every unsuccessful attempt served to merease his dis ring my long residence in the house I took all opportunities of gathering | now in luced to seek employment in this country. He is perfectly competent to 
tress, and diminish the hope of finding his lostson, He saw that his information respecting every thing that concerned the deceased. Se- | every branch of Mereanule Routine, and being ayn master of the English, 
name might be perpetuated by acting with alittle injustice, in consenting | veral of bis portraits enabled me to give the apparition a striking like- | ee a Sh ee ea Lee Coren — oe 
to favour his younger son at the expense of the elder. The fulfilment | ness; and as [ suffvred ihe ghost to speak only by signs, that the souod O adentint in whieh” oy sien be eanleysd. "The stelikcn emaeted men 
of his agreement with Count C required only the change of a name; | of his voice might excite no suspicion, the departed Jeronymo appeared | under 40 years of age, is still onthe continent of Europe; but on his receiving the 
for the object of the two families was equally accomplished, whether | in the dress of a Moorish slave, with a deep wound in his neck. . You | first intimation of this advertisement’s being attended to, he is ready immediately 
Antonia became the wile of Lorenzo or Jeronymo. he faint proba- | observe, that in this respect I was counteracting the general supposition | to embark for thiscountry. On application to the Editor of the Albion newspaper, 
bility of the latter's appearing again, weighed but little against the cer | that he bad perished in the waves. [had reason to bope, that this un- his name and address of the advertiver, with other information can Fen th 
tain and pressing danger of the total extinetion of the family; and the expected circumstance would heighten the belief in the apparition it- | <————————_________ —_—— ——— wn 1 
old Marquess, who considered his dissolution fast approaching, ardently | self; for nothing appeared to me tore dangerous than to be too natu- y an awh "i cp rapes yy pe yr gon een — m  warenges = 
wished to die free from this inquictude. Lorengo alone, whowas tobe [ral nt Ean 
principally benefitted by this measure, opposed it with the greatest obsti-| ‘* Tasked the ghost, whether there was any thing in this world whieh ° To able bedied and steady workmen, the subscribers pledge themselves to give 
nacy. He resisted, with equal firmness, the allarements of an immense | he still considered as his own, and whether he had teft aay thing behind | constant employment, and as good, wages as any given in the Northern or Southern 
fortune, and the attractions of a beautiful and accomplished object ready | that was particularly dear to him? The ghost thrice «hook bis head, | states. The climate is salubrious, and sufficiently temperate to admit of labouring 
to be delivered into his arms. He refused, on principles the most gene- | and lifted up his hands towards beaven. Previous to his retiring, he | all the winter season. 
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thing he knew might himself be in a cape city ‘os resume them. “ - . had disappeared ; Antonia took it, and, looking at it attentive ly, she terminates WM. andJNO. GRAY. 
All that Lorenzo could obltoin was a delay of two years. During this | kuew it to be the wedding-ring she had presented to her intended bus- ' {Oct. 12.—8t.| 
peried they continued their inquires with the atmest diligence. Loren-| band.’ od . . ° ae NEW-YORK AND H AVRE PACKETS Sa 
ot » Rem several voyages, and exposed his person tomany dan-) «<The family fancied themselves convinced that Jeronymo was no | Shi ps. Masters. | Deys of sailing from: Daye of sailing /rew 
le j suble e » ' cl recove . | . ~ ' . : : 7 { r 
ouble, no expense, was spared to recove r the lost Jeronymo. | more. From that very day they publicly announced his death, and went ! , New York. 1 Havre. 
hese two years, Lowever, like those which preceded them, were con- | j,4 mine. The ceonmncianee of the rine lel "a Begs in th Old Line—Havre, Depeyster, Feb. 1, Junel,Oct. ~ Mar.20,July 20,Nov. 2% 
sumed in vain | into mourning y le circumstance ol re ring elt no doubt even inthe No.2.Chas.Carrol! Clark, “30, «© 90, 1 ) Ap’l. T.Aue. 1, Dec. } 
a : ate. mindecf Antonia; and added a considerable weight to the addresses of | 1.Charlemagne, Robinsen. ** 20, -* 20, 2) "10 "10 "OF 
Antonia, continued the Sicilian, ‘experienced the most violent | the chevalier. In the mean time, the violent impression which the young | Old Line—HenrilV.. J.B. Pell, March), July 1, Nov. 1 90 «69°20 «6 268 
rene between duty and inclination, between dislike and admiration. | countess bad received from the sight of the apparition brought on hera 7+ Rete, i : —_- ‘< + rf Hy ‘< 20 meq 2 “2 or 
- ite * . . . e ‘* OO. «* @ ‘ 2 ” "10 
The disinterested xenerosity of a brother affected her. She felt herself | disorder so dangerous that the hopes of Lorenzo were \vry near being ay xa, Ist W-Skiddy Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dece 1!" 20 ” a. » ool 
pence to estecin a person whom she could never love. Her heart, torn | destroyed for ever. On her reeovering, she insisted upon taking the 2. France, EF. Funk, ‘+ 10, * 10, ¢* 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
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to the chevalier seemed to increase in the same degree ashisclaims upon | in whom she placed an implicit confidence, that she was brought to | Old Line—De Rham, weiderhokit May 1, Sept) dane’ ; Ce a Oe 
i j | . . " ~ ; ° 7 +. se “es y . 
her esteem augmented. Lorenzo perceived with heartfelt sorrow the | abandon her projeet. At length the united solicitations of the family, | r ee Ganowas ‘ = “ AY “90 < R mes Ss 
> . . ° - a on 7? . Fou ~U, 20, 
— ~ that ne her youth. An unconquerable sympathy for | aided by the confessor, “ rested from her the desired consent. Thelast passagein the Cabin to orfrom Havre one hundred nd forty dollars, incis 
er misfortune insensibly eradicted that indifference with which till day of mourning was fixed on for the day of marriage, and the old Mar- ding beds bedding, Wine ,ancstores of every descriptive? 
then Lorenzo had been accustomed te consider her. But this delusive | quess determined to add to the solemnity of the occasion, by resigning | _ Old Line.—Owners 0. Bolton Fox& Livingston, Miles R-. Berke. 5 Facharge 
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—— deceived him, and an ungovernable passion began rapidly to | all his estates to his lawful heir. The day arrived, and Lorenzo received co. a hd geet Pp | Sees Me Sern mp er eng 4 ——— 
shake the steadiness of his virtue, which till then had been unequalled. | his trembling bride atthe altar. Inthe evening a splendid banquet was of Wall and?earl streets, New York.—Agentsat Havre 1. E.Quesne! Paine! 











He, however, still obeyed the dictates of generosity, though at the ex- | prepared for the guests, ina hall superbly illuminated. ‘The most lively | —2. Bonaxffe, Suisgerard & Co. Allthese packets teke a mailbag locked frou & 
pense of his love. By his efforts alone was the unfortunate victim pro- | and delightful music contributed to increase the gencral joy of the as. he Post t Office. . ae 
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k to ns in his own language, and to} recollect inthe Russian officer the features of this Franciscan monk ; | Passage inthe Cabinte Liverpool thirty guincas: from Liverpoo! thirty-fre 
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